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THE LOVE LETTER. 
A SKETCH. 


BY L. 


THoveH no great admirer of abstruse subjects, 

I have often pondered for hours, yea, for whole 
afternoons, and sometimes even after midnight, 
on that singular, and in some degree, incom- 
rehensible theme—a love-letter. What isa 
ove-letter !—what are its corporeal constitu- 
ents—its elementary principles !—Dry-goods 
which have survived their own respectability, 
discredited their owners or wearers, been trod- 
den under the feet of men, and perhaps re- 
deemed from the kennel by some perambulatory 
dealer—half merchant and half mendicant;— 
these fragments, we remark, may—“ to shame 
the doctrine of the Sadducee,”—arise in a beau- 
tified form, and assisted by a solution of nut- 
galls and the quill of a bird not remarkable for 
its amiable or brilliant qualities, may become, 
(wonderful transmutation,) a love-letter! Thus 


A. WILMER. 


negatives will mot answer the purpose, the 
reader may inspect the accompanying por- 
trait. 

Miss Ashton’s mother was an elderly lady 
who dressed in the most approved style of 
fashion, (that is, according to the Quaker stand- 
ard,) and paid due attention to the concerns of 
her kitchen; of course, she cannot be expected 
to figure in this history. For it is one thing to 
be celebrated in the culinary line, and another 
thing, (as we take it,) to merit glorification in 
the walks of literature. Mary’s father was a 
sterling old fellow, exquisitely cruel, admirably 
tyrannical], short in stature, and dilated in cir- 
cumference, considerably pock-marked, and na- 
turally bald. He wore a wig, buff small-clothes 
and white stockings. 

Mr. Ashton did not subscribe for a newspaper. 


the silk-worm, after its period of usefulness is “He could read three journals at a tavern, where 


over, becomes a gay and volatile animal, and, 
in that form, is just as likely to do mischief as 
to be of any future service. The comparison, 
we say, holds good throughout, for love-letters 
have done mischief, and may, perhaps, do more; 
unless the world may be supplied with better 
models than some we have met with lately, in 
letter-books and “ successful novels.” 

Love-letters have done mischief, and what is 
more to our purpose, they have occasionally 
done good ; as the following instance from real 
life, will serve to exemplify. 

Mary Ashton—though unfortunate at the 
baptismal font—was recompensed in her after 
life with many and solid advantages. Conesi- 


dered as the heroine of a story, she had some 
notable peculiarities: her parents were both 
living, her eyes were not blue, and her hair 
was not auburn or flaxen; she was not troubled 
with dyspepsia, nor did she write stanzas, and, 
what is a most astonishing fact, she had never 
been dying with love. 


If this description by 


he took a glass of Gray's excellent ale every 
afternoon. Three journals, at eight dollars each, 
would have cost him twenty-four dollars per 
annum; he saved six dollars and obtained his 
malt-liquor, as we may say, gratis. It was Mr. 
Ashton’s custom in warm weather, when he 
arrived at the tavern, to take off his hat and 
wig and lay them on the table beside him. But 
what has all this to do with the story! We 
shall discover that presently. 

Mr. Ashton, as we have observed, had a most 
delightfully tyrannical temper; he was, by no 
means, one of your easy, accommodating super- 
intendents. of youth who spoil so many good 
stories by agreeing to any arrangements which 
the young people may think proper to project. 
His was a disposition exceedingly productive 
of incident; he was in short, a maker of obsta- 
cles—without which, every love-story might be 
comprised in two or three sentences. Mr. Ash- 
ton was decidedly of the opinion that his daugh- 
ter, then in her sixteenth year, was too young 
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to be married or given in marriage. Miss Mary 
thought differently, as there will be a difference 
of opinion on most political subjects; for although 
Mary had never, as yet, been in love, and never 
saw the man whom she could fancy for a hus- 
band, still as an abstract proposition, a question 
of moral right and wrong, she felt it to be her 
duty and privilege to fall in love on the first 
suitable occasion, and to accept the first eligible 
offer of matrimony. To be concise, old Ash- 
ton’s arguments against early marriages had 
made Miss Mary suspect that her father’s bald 
head was as destitute of interior furniture as it 
was deficient in external decorations. This, 
we say, was a private sentiment of the young 
lady; of course she was not so ignorant of her 
filial obligations as to give utterance to such an 
opinion. 

Mr. Ashton kept a female domestic, a little 
advanced in years, whose especial duty was to 
observe and report any suspicious circumstances 
which might possibly be construed as interfering 
with the family regulations. In pursuance of 
this duty, Mrs. Birch communicated to her em- 
ployer the important fact that a man—a tall 
young man, with dark whiskers and green 
glasses, had been seen reconnoitering in front 
of the dwelling. Worse than that, he had sev- 
eral times gained admittance into the hall; 
once under the pretence of canvassing for sub- 
scribers to a new and popular publication; again 
by pretending that he was an authorized agent 
to assist in taking the census, and a third time 
passing himself offas a health officer, in search 
of vaccine patients. Each time he had made 
some alteration in his equipments, but the keen 
glance of Mrs. Birch detected him in all his 
transfigurations. 

To place the wickedness of his designs beyond 
all controversy, this mysterious. mortal had at- 
tempted to bribe Mrs. Birch, by personal flattery 
and a pecuniary donation, to deliver a letter 
into the hands of Miss Mary. Mrs. B. indig- 
nantly rejected his money, (though she accept- 
ed his compliments,) and warned hii to avoid 
the house in future, hinting something about 
hot-water; but, whether she used the words 
metaphorically, or actually menaced the yo' 
gentleman with a scalding, certainly he paj 
but little regard to her charitable admonitions. 
Though no longer able tocontrive means of en- 
trance, he walked before Mr. Ashton’s house 
six or eight times every afternoon, rain or shine, 
nor conld all the authority of Mrs. Birch prevent 
him from looking up at the windows. A shock- 
ingly bold, naughty man, was that individual 
with dark whiskers and green glasses! 

From the moment of this annunciation by 
Mrs. Birch, old Ashton was an implacable ene- 
my to all young fellows with sombre whiskers 
and green spectacles. The same afternoon, 
while going to take his diurnal allowance of 
Gray’s superior beverage and paragraphs equally 
racy and pungent, he was struck with horror 
and amazement, on discovering that he was 
dogged—followed by a man with green specs 
and dark brown whiskers!—Misericordia! what 
a situation for a nervous, excitable old gentle- 
man of eight and fifty! Mr. Ashton dodged 


around a corner; Green Specs dodged after. 
Ashton was desperate; he stopped a strolling 
fruit-seller and purchased an orange. Green 
specs, instead of passing onward, in accordance 
with the hopes and wishes of Mr. Ashton, stop- 

and bought two oranges. Such insolence! 
The old cit, muttering something like a curse, 
increased his speed, till the sweat of agony and 
fatigue rolled from his forehead. ‘The man of 
whiskers was not to be distanced; with the ease 
of an experienced pedestrian, he kept within 
five or six paces of his victim. When they 
arrived at the door of the tavern where Ashton 
was accustomed to spend his periods of relaxa- 
tion, the unhappy object of persecution dropped 
in with the assurance of being relieved at once 
from his troublesome attendant. He threw 
himself into a chair, gave two or three loud 
respirations which sounded like the process of 
blowing off steam, and then the hat and wi 
were laid aside as usual. On the old fellow’s 
bald pate, the exudation stood like dew-drops on 
the rind of a musk-melon. 

But can we pretend to describe his dismay, 
when on turning his head, he discovered what 
to him was the most horrible of all spectacles, 
viz. the green ones, together with their wearer, 
at the other side of the table? 

“ A glass of ale,” faintly ejaculated Mr. Ash- 
ton, te the waiter. 

“A glass of port,” cried Specs, in a loud, 
clear voice, at the same time regarding the old 
gentleman with a steady, though indirect glance, 
over his left whisker. 

“ That is too bad,” muttered Ashton. 

“Stop!” cried Specs to the waiter; “ this 
gentleman says your port is too bad. Bring me 
Madeira.” 

“ Abominable!” growled Mr. Ashton. 

“ Stop again,” exclaimed Specs; “ your Ma- 
deira isabominable. Bring me—— (turning to 
Ashton,) “ what would you advise me to drink, 
sir?” 

“* Aqua-fortis,”” answered Ashton. 

“ Bring me a glass of aqua-fortis.” 

“We have none, sir,” said the waiter. 

“ Well, then, a little brandy and sugar, as a 
substitute. You should keep a better assort- 
ment.” 

Ashton took up the Pennsylvanian—Specs 
took up Poulson. 

“Had you not better put on your wig, sir?” 
said Specs, after fingering the article and exa- 
mining the inside of it, “ as you seem to be in 
a perspiration, the draught of that window may 
be injurious.” 

“1 protest” said Ashton. 

“Oh, you protest the draught. Very face- 
tious !—quite a mercantile pun! Really, from 
that curl of your upper lip, and the circumflex 
lines about the corners of your mouth, I should 
take you to be a man of infinite humour.” 

* Outrageous !” 

“So much the better, sir. I like humour 
when it is broad, or as you say, ‘outrageous.’ 
What is the use of doing the thing by halves?” 
Iam glad to see our judgments correspond so 
exactly on that point. I hope we shall agree 
as well in other matters,” 
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“ Sir,” said Ashton, “ not having the honour 
of your acquaintance” 

“It is certainly no fault of mine, sir,” inter- 
rupted the other, “ for having been prepossessed 
with your physiognomy, I laboured assiduously 
to obtain an introduction, and even went so far, 
(in the absence of other means,) as to address 
a note to your daughter, hoping that the pro- 
verbial kindness of the female ‘heart would in- 
duce her to intercede with you to favour me 
with that friendship which 1 so much desired. 
But your servants, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, could not be induced to deliver my note.” 

* Amazing impudence!” 

“ So I thought; however, I forgive them; 
as fortunate circumstances have enabled me to 
present myself. I shall write to inform Miss 
Ashton, with whom I have been so happy as to 
establish a species of intimacy, giving and re- 
ceiving glances of recognition through the 
window-—-(by the way, I often see her engaged 
in combing and adjusting your wig)—lI shall 
write, I say, to express my gratification at hav- 
ing acquired the friendly confidence of her fa- 
ther, a gentleman so remarkable for his urbanity 
and benevolence. A letter can now be sent 
to her without difficulty.” 

“ rv think so ?” said Ashton, maliciously. 
“By all that is good, bad, and indifferent, if 
you can send her a letter, she is yours, without 
a word of denial.” 

“Do you promise me that?” said he of the 
spectacles and whiskers. 

“T do, on the word of a gentleman.” 

“ Say, on the word of a man of business, and 
I shall expect more punctuality. The word of 
a gentleman is no longer current, even among 
tailors, and they are the most accommodating 
of creditors. If, within a week, I succeed in 
conveying a letter to the hands of Miss Mary 
Ashton, you promise me, on the faith of a man 
of business, that I shall espouse her.” 

“ Provided that you, in case of a failure, shall 
discontinue your impertinent pursuit.” 

“ A bargain!” cried Specs. 

“ A bargain!” cried Mr. Ashton. 

They shook hands over the table. Mr. Ash- 
ton put on his wig and hat, paid his reckoni 
and departed. When he came home, he call] 
up Mrs. Birch, and instructed her to be espe- 
cially vigilant. Relying on the integrity and 
ability of the Duenna, Ashton chuckled at the 
idea of a riddance from that peripatetic who had 
caused so much uneasiness. On being released 
from anxious thoughts which have for some 
time oppressed us, we are -” to be unusually 
philanthropic; so it was with Ashton. 

“My dear,” said he to Mary, “this wig 
must have a kink or wrinkle in*it; ever since 
I left the tavern, it has set uneasily on my 
head. Do take and examine it.” 

Mary obeyed. There was a “kink” in the 
wig, sure enough; a kink which she very well 
knew how to unravel. In less than a minute, 
she replaced the wig on her father’s head, and 
asked “ if it did any better.” 

“ Much better,” replied her sire, “I feel no 
more inconvenience ; it is all smooth enough.” 

Mary smiled archly, retired behind her fa- 





ther’s chair, and placed something in her bo- 
som. The poor girl, to whom good words were 
a rarity, perceived that the senior was in a bet- 
ter temper than usual, and felt encouraged to 
say, though with some timidity of utterance:— 

“ Father, will you answer me one question !” 

“ Perhaps | may—perhaps not; what is it ?” 

“Whose miniature is that which hung in 
the library ?” } 

“Which hung there !—and is it not still 
hanging ?”’ 

“ No, sir,” faltered Mary. 

“ Where is it then”’ demanded Ashton, 
hastily. : 

“In—in my chamber. I carried it thither 
yesterday. The countenance strikes me as 
strongly resembling some person I have seen.” 

“It is the portrait of Mr. Granby.” 

“ Who is Mr. Granby, Sir?” , 

“| have answered your ‘one question,’ Miss. 
Ring for Harriet, to take out the tea things, 
and hang my wig up by the kitchen fire, to be 
thoroughly dry against morning.” 

“ Hang your wig!” 

“ What's that you say, Miss?” 

“I'll hang your wig, sir, before the fire, as 
you directed.” 

“ Do so;” and let me see no more of you till 
to-morrow.” 

The next day betimes, Mrs. Birch appeared 
before her commander-in-chief, to make her 
morning’s report. There was something of 
perplexity, distress, and even horror in her 
countenance. These feelings were contagious; 
Ashton shivered, and looked like Priam receiv- 
ing news of the conflagration. 

“ Any thing out of gear, Mrs. Birch t” 

“Oh sir, it’s he, as sure as I’m a respectable 
woman ; it is he, himself!” 

“Who !—where ?” gasped Ashton ; the crim- 
son suffiision forsaking his angular cheeks, and 
concentrating itself, even more intensely than 
usual, in his nose. 

“Spectacles and Whiskers, sir! How it 

t in is past my apprehension. I’m sure the 

rs were all locked and bolted and barred— 
and gimblets and nails were stuck over all the 
windows. It’s witchcraft, sir, as I’m one of 
the elect ; witchcraft or animal magnetism.” 

“Spectacles and Whiskers in this house 
cried Ashton indignantly ; “ mys by Jupiter. 
Ha, ha, ha!—I’m glad of it—I’ll have him in- 
dicted for burglary ; five years to hard labor in 
the State’s Prison. Excellent!—send Sam af- 
ter a constable.” 

“The very image of Whiskers and Specta- 
cles, sir, except that it has no spectacles and 
whiskers. I never saw a better likeness.” 

“ Likeness! why then you are talking about 
a picture ?” ; 

“La, sir!—did’nt I tell you it was a pic- 
ture?-—I saw it myself, lying on Miss Mary’s 
dressing table.” . 

“ Fudge — are dreaming. That is the 
portrait of Mr. Granby. She spoke to me 
about it last evening: 

“But the letter,’ 
of dissatisfaction. ~ ase 

“The letter!” echoed Ashton, relapsing into 


” 
: 


‘said Mrs. Birch, in a tone 
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his former agony—* what letter ?—you men- 
tioned no letter.” 

“J did sir, but you’re so forgetful. I opened 
her door softly this morning, and there she was, 
reading a letter, a letter on pink paper, as I 
hope for glory, and there was the picture lying 
close by her side.” 

“Send her down here immediately,” cried 
Ashton. 

“The letter, Mary, the letter; who sent you 
the letter?” said her father, tremulously, as the 
young lady entered the room. 

*“ A gentleman, sir.” 

‘Don’t tell a falsehood, girl. Come, answer 
me honestly; was it not a fellow with whis- 
kers!” 

“ Yes, sir, very handsome auburn whiskers.” 

“ Auburn thunder and lightning !—and green 
spectacles?” 

“ Yes, sir; splendid gold spectacles.” 

“ Just as much gold as he is a gentleman; 
only an imitation ; solid brass, by all that’s un- 
lucky. Well, Mary, there’s no help for it; 
I’ve pledged my word, and you must marry 
this puppy with fictitious whiskers and pinch- 
beck eye-glasses, unless we can succeed in 
having him arrested for a swindler, pickpocket, 

counterfeiter, or vagrant, before he comes to 
claim the fulfilment of my promise.” 

“Sir, in the letter which I read this morn- 
ing, he informed me that his name is Granby, 
and that he has an ample fortune in South 
Carolina, where his father was extensively en- 

ed in the cultivation of cotton.” 

“Granby—South Carolina—cotton !—can it 
be a son of my old friend, Frank Granby !—it 
is, it must be; Frank was just such another im- 
poe rascal, when he was young. And now 

remember, the nose and eye-brows are amaz- 
ingly like Frank’s. Frank’s voice to a semi- 
quaver, when he sung out for a tumbler of 
brandy-toddy. ‘Twist my buttons! if I had not 
been so frightened—angry, I mean—I could 
have known the boy and sworn to him, just as 
{ would have sworn to one of my own off- 
spring.” 


“Sir,” said Mrs. Birch, opening the door 
“* Whiskers is below and swears he must speak 
to you. Mercy on us, sir, what will be done! 
Shall I send for an officer?” 

“No; let him come up. The impertinent 
son of (show him up, Mrs. Birch,) my most par- 
ticular friend, Frank Granby. Mary, he is the 
very fellow that I should have chosen for your 
husband.” 

For the first time, Mary subscribed to her 
father’s judgment. Granby made his appear- 
ance, and proved to be the identical person 
whom Ashton expected to meet with. 

“ But what scoundrel was it?” said Mary’s 
father, ‘‘ what scoundrel delivered the letter? 
The affair turned out well enough, it is true; 
but mischief might have been the consequence, 
and the traitor who brought the note ought to 
be guillotined; or, to speak with Christian for- 
bearance, he ought to be scalped.” 

“TI agree with you, sir,” said Granby; be 
good enough to take off your wig. There sir, 
justice is satisfied; we shall dismiss the offen- 
der with a scalping this time, and reserve the 

nalty of decapitation for a future offence. 

his, sir, was the mail-bag,” continued Granby, 
(exhibiting the inside of the wig, which had 
a double lining of black silk, in the outer por- 
tion of which was a slight laceration,) in this 
fortunate rent I thrust the letter, knowing it 
was the province of Miss Mary to keep the 
wig in order, and hoping that destiny, (which 
manages all the affairs of love,) would conduct 
the design to a successful termination.” 

“ Well, if ever I pull off my wig in a tavern 
again,” exclaimed Ashton, “may I be—you 
know what I mean, Mr. Granby—may I be 
more careful, that’s all. For I’m too old at 
this day, for one of Cupid’s messengers; and 
my poor wig has seen too much hard service 
to be turned into a post-bag, for the transmis- 
sion of valentines, kiss-papers, and love-billets. 
However, as I said before, it’s all well enough 
as it happens, and I’m heartily glad that the 
business has turned out no worse.” 
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Tuoven thick darkness glooms before us, 
And a thousand tempests blend, 
Hope’s bright raintow bending o’er us, 
Tells us that the storm will end: 
Cheating life of half its sorrow, 
Chasing half its ills away, 
With the solace that to-morrow 
Will be brighter than to-day ! 


Radiant star! shine on forever 
In the Furure’s distant skies; 
Farther down life’s rapid river— 
There the land of promise lies. 
On we glide, of glory dreaming, 
Pride and Pleasure at the helm; 
Ever art thou brightly gleaming 
O’er that dim and distant realm ! 


1* 


Though thou art as false and fleeting 
As the phantoms of the glen; 

Still pursued yet still retreating— 
Cheating all the race of men ; 

Yet not one of them would barter 
That celestial smile of thine, 

For the glory-giving charter 
Of Golconda’s richest mine. 


When the homeless stranger, sighing 
O’er the last, last sand of life, 

On the strength of God relying, 
Nerves for him the final strife. 

Hell may all its legions rally— 
Fiends may startle or allure— 

If thou lightest Death’s dark valley, 
He shall tread its gloom secure ! 
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BURNS. 


BY REV. CHARLES HENRY ALDEN. 


Hap Burns written only the “ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” ‘To Mary in Heaven,” and 
“ To a Mountain Daisy,” he would have secured 
to himself the reputation of a great and original 
genius. In these pieces, as in most of his poe- 
try, there is evinced an unusual force of con- 
ception, invested in the most appropriate lan- 

age. There is none of the studied care and 
Ekaceed execution of Dryden; nor the neat and 
classic taste of Thompson, Goldsmith, and Cow- 
per, nor do we find that lofty daring, characte- 
ristic of the muse of Shakspeare and Milton. 
But, we do see, everywhere, nature in its purity 
and attractiveness: 


“ Nor too sombre, nor too gay ; 


y 
Wild but not rude; awful yet not austere.” 





He could not, like Milton, bring together the 
sublime and vast into amazing assemblages; 
nor with Shakspeare, cal! the startling, because 
unknown “spirits from the vasty deep;” but 
with a naturalness, peculiarly his own, he could 
range freely through the regions of fancy, and 
feel at home amid her varied climates. ne 
ness can no where be found; but e clearness 
of perception and a ye of expression which 
captivate the reader; enlisting his sympathy 
with the animating inspiration of the author. 

Some critics have produced our poet, as illus- 
trative of two facts—as they are declared to 
be—in the history of our kind. He is said to 
prove that the most illustrious genius is in- 
debted solely to nature ; and that all the mental 
discipline in the world will never give to any 
one, the impress of intellectual greatness. This 
sentiment is often expressed; though it is not 
a little remarkable that we never hear it from 
the lips of those universally acknowledged as 

at in power, spirit, and originality. 

The other opinion, or fact, as it is deemed by 
some, is, that a familiarity with the loftier 
ranges of knowledge, and the more spirited 
subjects of poetic inspiration, are unfavourable 
to the morals and piety of the poet. But Milton 
was so gifted, and he found the most exalted, 
enrapturing conceptions of the muses of per- 
sonal piety. Thompson and Cowper made the 
experiment, and who has not found in their 
productions that which has restored from de- 
pression, given solace in sorrow, and aroused 
to chastened joy the social me Need refer- 





ence be made to the sublime ins of David 
and Asaph? How ignorant of moral and mental 
pleasure is he who Jays to the charge of genius 
the vices of a depraved heart, or of an uncul- 
tured mind! Our poet may be adduced—so 
may Byron, as an instance of talents abused, 
and of knowledge perverted. But surely the 
abuse of what is good, does not prove the good 
to be bad! Bacon and Newton drank deep at 
the fount of both secular and divine knowledge, 
but “they dissolved not the pearl of their sal- 
vation in the draught.” 


It is believed that Burns was very little more 
of a prodigy than thousands of his contempo- 
raries would be in similar circumstances. His 
knowledge was by no means scanty, nor was it 
intuitive. Since the Reformation, Scotland has 
well provided for the education of her sons. 
The policy of her legislative and ecclesiastical 
systems is based on the acknowledged necessity 
of mental culture: and if a Scotchman is igno- 
rant of letters or the rudiments of the higher 
branches of knowledge, his ignorance is rarely 
his misfortune, but a crime. Nor does any 
nation afford a better refutation of the opinion 
that a general diffusion of knowledge is unfa- 
vourable to the moral and political happiness 
of a people, than the condition in these respects 
of Scotland. Nor can we but applaud the true 
born Scot, as he points to his happy, because 
educated and moral countrymen; to the provi- 
sion for instruction in letters and religion: to 
the illustrious men in every department of sci- 
ence and literature, as he exclaims, 


“ This is my own, my native land!” 


Though a peasant, and among the humblest 
of the peasantry, Burns was not an uneducated 
man. In the infancy of his years he could read 
and write; and, as books are no strange thin 
in a Scottish cottage, besides “ the big ha’ bible,” 
he cultivated a taste for general reading. This 
taste was encouraged by his parents and asso- 
ciates. He early became familiar with the 
Frenchand Latin languages, and in some of the 
higher branches of the exact sciences. Shak- 
speare, Milton, Pope, and Thomson were his 
favourites, and were read and studied “ o’er 
with mickle care,” before he wrote a single 
stanza of origina) poetry himself. And are not 
these models worthy of study? True, that these 
authors, with the works of Ossian, the lives of 
Hannibal and Wallace, constituted the amount 
of his reading. Yet, with these was he familiar 
from boyhood, and again and again did he read, 
and reflect, and contemplate, and give reins to 
his fancy, till he caught the spirit of his authors 
and his heroes. Thus did he mould his taste 
and discipline his imagination, and correct his 
judgment, and lay the foundation of that immor- 
tality which we cheerfully accord to him. 

Is it wise, then, to hold up to the world our 
poet as a prodigy! to pretend, that, from an 
ignorant ploughman, without any training, he 
became at once the wonder of the age and of 
the world? His condition, we think, was most 
favourable to the development of great poetical 
talents. His reading, though judicious, did not 
acquaint him with many illustrious names of 
other days, whom he could not emulate; and 
who, therefore, could not chill his ardour or 
repress originality. His lot was an humble 
one, and he had, therefore, no reputation to lose 
if he did not succeed. He had read enough to 
guide his ambition, and to direct the way to 
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excellence; but not enough to encumber his 
genius with the often useless helps of extended 
study and literary — His acquired know- 
ledge, matured by reflection, passed, so to 
speak, through the mint of his own mind, it 
became wisdom. 


“ Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.” 


As to original gifts of poetic perception and 
fancy, Burns’ were indeed of a sublime order. 
Quick, creative, excitable, and living in solitude 
and engaged in rural occupations, his ardent 
mind could scarcely fail to be roused to the love 
and practice of poetry. His country is highly 
picturesque, and therefore poetical; and his 
occasiona] intercourse with his simple fellow 
peasants called forth a warmth of feeling, and 
of the kindliest character, which pervades most 
of his productions. 

To the scholar the fact is well known, though 
worthy of remark, that all the great poets of 
every country have appeared in the early age 
of its history. Literature had not yet dawned 
on Greece, when Homer earned his immortal 

reatness ; and the master poets of our language 
fived nearly three centuries since. So with 
Burns. Though a modern poet as to time, he 
is an ancient one in respect to untrammelled 
genius. Except as he learned them from the 
writings of Pope, he was ignorant of the purity, 
melody and chastened elegance of the literature, 
as well as of the manners of the Augustan age 
of England. He, therefore, knew of no severe 
rules of criticism to cramp his genius, and no 
learned censors from whom to fear condemna- 
tion. He had to obey merely the suggestions 
of his muse. What he wrote, therefore, must 
have, at least, one merit, that of originality. 

Burns’ best pieces of poetry are written in 
the vernacular Scotch; many of their beauties 
are, therefore, lost on the mere English reader. 
It is not enough to become familiar with a 
glossary; the reader should, if possible, know 
the genius of the language, and the habits and 
associations peculiar to the Scotch. Some affect 
to consider Burns’ poetry, his Scotticisms, we 
mean, as provincialisms and vulgar dialects. 
Not so. It is the mother tongue of the Scot; 
the only language of his boyhood. The most 
attractive colouring of remembered childhood 
and domestic love, of early pastimes and friend- 
ships, and which find no pattern in maturer 
years, are intimately blended with such phrases. 
His language, too, is that of the Scotch poetry 
before his times; the national songs of gone by 
days—days esteemed the purest and simplest 
in his country’s history. His Scotticisms are, 
then, his vernacular tongue; his household 
words ; the language of his infancy, his boyhood 
and his youth, and in which the inspiration of 
his muse was most likely to be expressed. That 
he was well acquainted with pure English, his 
letters bear ample and delightful testimony. 

As to his poetry in general, there is a great 
range of subjects and measures, though he avoids 
the extremes of the lofty and the puerile. Fi- 
delity to nature is the prominent characteristic 





of all his poetry. The emotions which pre/o- 
minate are the tender and the ludicrous. His 
most ludicrous pieces, however, lose much of 
their effect on the mere English ear, they bei 
for the most part written in the broad tish 
language. His “Tam O’Shanter,” and his ex- 
postulation “to a Louse on a Lady’s Bonnet,” 
are irresistibly ludicrous, and most beautiful 
poetry. 

The tender emotions are portrayed in those 
pieces which contain the most touching pictures 
of humble life. So true seem these to nature, 
that we imagine ourselves the happy spectators 
and participes of the scenes described. Such 
tenderness is embodied most glowingly in “ the 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Simple tenderness 
of feeling and faithfulness of delineation are 
also beautifully expressed in the lines written 
“On Turning up a Mouse’s Nest, with a 
Plough.” “To a Mountain Daisy,” can never 
be too much admired for the exquisite eensibi- 
lity, and elegant beauty of the sentiment and 
expression. That tenderness which seems to 
have been produced by gloomy and distressful 
impressions acting on a keenly sensitive mind 
is most affectingly perceived in his “ Address 
to Mary in Heaven.” The story of our poet’s 
love of this Highland lassie, has too often been 
published, to need to be repeated here; and few 
incidents there are more full of pathos and ge- 
nuine poetry. 

Our favourite is too well known, to justify 
quotations from his spirited poems. o the 
young of our readers, in a familiarity with these, 
there will be found a rich return of benefit and 
pleasure. Nor in any way can a young lady 
better cultivate a taste for the genuine poetry 
of nature, as she presents herself to the cultured 
fancy of the refined and delicate. Such an ac- 
quaintance will afford a keener relish for the 
excellent poetry found in the writings of Mrs, 
Hemans, and our own Mrs, Sigourney, Miss 
Gould, Miss Lynch, and others. It will improve 
their perception of the poetical in nature and 
in morals, render them kindred to the elevatad 
and the pure, and afford them pleasures, un- 
known to the multitude, but pleasures among 
the purest and most valuable that have “ es- 
caped the ruins of the fall.” 

No school can properly claim our poet but 
the school of nature. He has less of the pruned 
finical polished numbers of the school of Senden 
and Pope; he avoids, too, all the puerilities of 
the modern Lake school. His language is the 
spoken language of passion and affection when- 
ever the subject will permit; and when there 
will be no sacrifice of elegance and dignity. It 
is the language of refinement expressed in the 
most beautiful, because the most natural sim- 
plicity. 


i 


TxosE who visit foreign nations, but who 
associate only with their own countrymen, 
change their climate, but not their customs, 
“calum non animum mutant ;” they see new 
meridians, but the same men, and with heads 
as empty as their pockets, return home, with 
travelled bodies, but untravelled minds. 
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- Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE PYTHAGOREAN. 


Waar a state of incomprehensible existence 
is this of ours! Neither philosophy, nor ab- 
struse metaphysics can define its origin, or de- 
signate its destiny. All that we know is that our 
sublunary path is directed to the grave—to the 
mansions of death; and that death is the decom- 
poser of our physical structure. Mental dark- 
ness is around us; intelligence has no trans- 
terrene vision ; learning is paralyzed; inquiry 
is blind. Yet, from causes which philosophy 
has not attempted to approach, visions and 
thoughts and speculations will invade our 
prrse i and for a while monopolize the throne 
which reason alone should legitimately occupy. 

To this train of reflection I was led by an oc- 
currence which I am about to relate, and of 
which I regret to be the witness; I almost 
dread to recount it; the scenes were so strange, 
so mystic, and even in the noontide of imagi- 
nation, so totally inconceivable. There was a 
time when a believer in the Pythagorean sys- 
tem of philosophy could have found no mercy at 
my hand, and a little respect in my mind: but, 
tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 

About five o’clock on the morning of the 13th 
of June, 1834, (I havea very sufficient reason to 
remember the date,) I arose from my bed and pro- 
ceeded to the Water Works on the Schuylkill. 
A steep flight of steps leads from the walks of 
that delightful place of public resort, to the res- 
ervoir on the summit of the hill. A little be- 
yond the centre of these stairs, you meet with 
a resting place, being a kind of verandah, 
where the weary or the curious can indulge 
their disposition either for repose or observa- 
tion. In this beautiful retirement I took my 
solitary seat. The sun had already climbed 
above the horizon—the east was shining with 
his presence; clouds, marshalled by clouds, 
and extending half way across the heavens, ex- 
hibiting all the colors of the Iris, resembled a 
heavenly encampment, over which waved the 
pennons and banners of every nation in the uni- 
verse. ‘I'he woods whispered their gladness in 
the morning air, the birds warbled their joyful 
orisons, and the waters of the beauteous Schnyl- 
kill rolled along in most approving melody. 

While looking on this glorious scene, and 
ery ee the love and greatness of Him 
who called it into existence, | perceived an el- 
derly gentleman ascending the steps; he was 
dre in black, and his countenance was 
marked by deep contemplation. His step was 
solemn and measured, and his eye, lowering 
eye-lashes, and forehead wrinkled less by age 
than by thought, impressed me with a fecling 
of so powerful though indefinable a character, 
as completely to shut out from my view the 
fair face of nature, and concentrated my heart, 
soul, and eyes upon him. As he ascended the 
steps I heard a hymn of invocation ; the words 
are lettered in my memory, though the tide of 
their music | cannot retrace. 


I listened—I looked around, I surveyed the 
features of the old man, but his lips seemed to 
be “hermetically sealed.” All but that voice 
was mute; the very water-fall, merely artifi- 
cial, seemed chained in silence, to acknowledge 
the superior melody of the sounds whose sub- 
ject ran thus: 


“Ye who would wish to know 
The mysteries of the earth; 
Ye who would wish to know 
The laws that gave you birth : 


** Ye who would wish to know— 
To pause, to feel, to think ; 
And understand man’s weal or woe ; 
Come, of this goblet drink!” 


At the conclusion of this mysterious harmo- 
ny, I looked around, and perceived that the 
ee in black was sitting by my side. 

e still seemed to be wrapped in deep medita- 
tion, and as [ occasionally glanced at his fea- 
tures, an irresistible feeling of awe took 
sion of my mind, and literally tingled through 
every nerve. A goblet which I had not obser- 
ved before stood beside him; it was filled with 
an amber-colored liquor, which he now and 
then tasted, while, at intermediate periods, he 
consulted a book which, as well as 1 could ob- 
serve, was written or printed in hieroglyphic 
characters. 

But a few minutes had elapsed, when, pla- 
cing the book in his pocket, he addressed me in 
the usual strain of morning salutation; spoke 
of the weather, prospect of crops, woodland 
scenery, commerce in general, prices current, 
exchange, politics, &c. With all of these sub- 
jects he was quite familiar, and, in descanting 
on politicians, observed that from the Athenian 
lawgiver down to the modern Jeremy Bentham, 
their ideas and suggestions were based upon 
false principles, arising solely from an igno- 
rance of the laws of universal legislation, of 
the true mode of constituting mankind into one 
family, and of the impolicy of dividing them in- 
to moral sections ; which has been proved to be 
the cause of international disunions, jealousies, 
wars, and a long train of evils, through the cor- 
ruption of one party, the ambition of another, 
and the undermining intrigue of a third. 

“Could these evils be obviated,” said he, 
“with how much more pleasure would man 
enjoy nature and his own society !—How much 
more independent would be his mind, and how 
much more extensive his knowledge. For na- 
ture has concealed nothing from the eye of 
man; his blindness and ignorance are volun- 
tary, and he willingly draws a veil before those 
truths which were meant for his wonder, his 
glory, and his admiration. His capacity for 
ae the mysticisms of nature might indeed 
have long since passed away, had not some 
leading intellects, perceiving the progressive 
degeneracy of mankind, wisely preserved a few 
of our scientific records from destruction, for 
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the use of those solely who would become de- 
positories of the invaluable treasure, until the 
sons of men generally would claim a share of 
their inheritance.” 

‘“* And what are the conditions preliminary to 
the enjoyment of this treasure?” 

“Did you hear that music a short time 
since ?” 

“I did.” 

“ Listen again, and you shall receive the in- 
formation desired.” 

The sky became instantaneously one vast 
field of midnight azure, filled with immense 
rings, resembling highly polished ebony, which, 
like the wheels of Ezekiel’s chariot, contained 
countless eyes of starry light. 

“ Seest thou aught?” said my companion. 

se. see glory, and mystery, and beauty,” I re- 
plied. 
“ Now listen, and be thine the knowledge.” 

As he spoke, the choirs of heaven seemed to 
have combined to pour forth melody so awful 
and sublime as that which now came to my 
soul in the following words: 


** Mortal, would thy spirit go, 
Where the streams of knowledge flow ? 
Wouldst thou see the coral cells 
Where the mystic mermaid dwells? 
Where fruits and flowers and gardens be 
Beside the fountains of the sea. 
Wouldst thou the minstrel Triton hear 
Singing welcomes in thine ear. 
Wouldst thou see the sea nymphs there 
Brighter than the gems they wear 
‘hen become what thou hast been, 
And joy in all that thou hast seen, 
Chorus, Spirit, take up 
The goblet now, 
And sprinkle him 
On breast and brow. 
Mortal, would thy spirit fly 
Like an eagle thro’ the sky ; 
On the morning sunbeam ride, 
Or meet it on th’ Atlantic tide? 
Or soar to Dian’s silver ear, 
Holding converse with each star, 
While she sheds her royal smiles 
On her countless subject isles, 
And behold how wond’rous fair 
Are the spirits dwelling there ? 
Yes:—the mortal will forsake 
Chains, and paths of knowledge take ! 
Chorus. irit, take up 
he goblet now, 
And sprinkle bim 
On breast and brow. 


The hymn died away; the darkness had dis- 
appeared, and I felt a strange sensation when 
the old gentleman congratulated me on my 
firmness and devotion to the cause of useful 
knowledge. “That music,” said he, “ was the 
music of the spheres; of which less laudably 
ambitious mortals must ever remain ignorant. 
And now it were as well that thou shouldst 
proceed upon thy search after knowledge. The 
goblet of truth thou hast tasted in thy reverie ;— 
thy initiation is perfect. Thou needest neither 
staff or scrip, and instinct will direct thy path.” 

This observation I soon, to my regret, found 
to be perfectly correct, for the words were 
scarcely uttered, when, at a kind of cabalistic 
sign, I found myself on one of the leaves of his 
mystic book, in as fine a suit of rainbow beauty 
as any of our Philadelphia belles could possibly 
desire. In fact, I was metamorphosed—I beg 
pardon, it is more correct for me to say —Pytha- 
goreanized into a butterfly! 


“Curiosity, thou art my treasury!” said the 
old man, “thou wert born in Eden, and thou 
art nowas vegetative as ever! Now, go forth, 
thou insect !—go forth, the type of what mor- 
tals, in general, are ;—things of curiosity, folly, 
presumption, and vanity!” 

So saying, he puffed me off the fatal leaf, 
and never was the blast of the simoon more 
witheringly hot than his breath; I felt as if I 
were on the confines of the condemned. As I 
floated forward, I heard a long, harsh, demoni- 
ac laugh, which every gust of air seemed to re- 
ply to in bitter mockery; and as I attained the 
opposite banks of the Schuylkill, I could distinct- 
ly hear, in voices of the most repulsive intona- 
tion, the accursed chorus: 


“Spirit, take up 
The goblet now, 
Aud sprinkle him 
On breast and brow. 


Mortified at the result of my last lesson in 
philosophy, and quite exhausted, although I 
must acknowledge I felt much lighter, I hid 
myself away amid some wild flowers on the road 
side. But, having been observed by a young 
lady, who, very probably, like other young 
ladies, judged of me only by the brilliancy of 
exterior, she followed me, and as I was about to 
offer myself to “calm nature’s sweet restorer,” 
I was taken captive and carefully deposited in 
the loose folds of a muslin handkerchief, white 
as snow, and perfumed as if “a caravan of musk 
from Koten had passed over it.” 

“Well, not quite so bad, yet, at all events,” 
I remarked, “ fine white scented muslin sheets, 
instead of the democratic half-bleached, with nd 
fragrance but that of the meadow grass. And 
better still to be in the possession, not of a de- 
mon, but of a divinity. So far, so good!” 

My fair custodian having arrived at home, 
after a pleasant walk, during which I under- 
went several presentations to several blue- 
stocking entymologists—she carefully deposited 
me in the bosom of a fresh-blown lily—into 
which she very charitably poured about five 
drops of water, sweetened with a few grains, 
or rather particles, of refined loaf sugar. This, 
as she very liberally observed, was a kind of 
dejune a la fourchette! Hear it, ye gods!— 
Hear it, thou deity with the vine-clad brow !— 
Hear it, thou immortal spirit of the turtle-loving 
Sir William Curtis, Bart! Reflect upon it, all 
ye who love good feeding and the admirers 
thereof—that I should come to this—J, 


Who at Barnum’s, each day, had my twelve o’clock lunch, 
Sam Lucas’s ale, or Ned Boyle’s whiskey punch, 


O sad reversion!—O fall of greatness!—O 
wages of curiosity !— But as the old woman said 
to the decayed egg—* What must be, must.” 
ee any person of reflection who has had the 
pafiotism to drink the health of old Hickory 
and the memory of Washington, and who 
scorned to divide his patriotic feelings in one 
unpatriotic bumper—to any gentleman of sober 
reflection, it will become immediately presump- 
tive, and, by logical deduction, ultimately evi- 
dent, that I could not long survive this treat- 
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ment. But the passion of curiosity was not yet 
extinct. In the following case, it was a mere 
peccadillo—a pardonable infraction. I resolved 
to make an effort to outlive a scene which took 
place on the morning previous to my decease, 
and of which I had a full view—having been 
transferred from the cup of the lily to sip the 
morning dew from the lips of a ripe honey- 
suckle. 

It was about ten o’clock, A. M., when a car- 
riage drove up the green-hedged avenue leading 
to the place where my entymological dissolution 
was so soon to occur. A rap, a double—a pull 
at the bell and great confusion in the interior. 
Amid the domestic hurricane of words, I could 
discover the voice of my guardian, soaring, in 
musical altercation, high above the others; but 
I could understand the subject merely by some 
words uttered in the interregnum of debate; 
such as “ That ugly wretch, Mrs. Corsett—no 
more conscience than teeth—disappointment— 
delicate situation—blond lace—Paris fashion— 
best foot foremost—man of ton—expected propo- 
sal—Miss Rashleigh’s soiree——particular atten- 
tion—curls—cotillions—waltzes—mazurkas— 
marriages—vexations !” 

A minute more, and enter the lady of the 
mansion. The opposite door opens, and reveals 
the presence of a gentleman from whose exte- 
rior I immediately inferred that he was a man 
of fashion. Mutual compliments became high, 
and in an inverse but gradual ratio, bows and 
eurtsies became low. The gentleman was 
rather of the poplar growth, the lady was of the 
elephantine configuration; he was in full dress, 
she in deep mourning; but the vivacity which 
was lost in the colour of her costume, was trans- 
fused into her discourse, as she ran a conversa- 
tional chromatic to the name of “ my daughter 
Louisa Cherubini Aspasia.” 

“ For you see, Mr. Edwards,” said she, “ we 
have added the equipoise Cherubini, as indica- 
tive of the success with which she executes the 
compositions of that great master.” 

“That selection of a name evinces great 
taste and judgment, madam.” 

* Oh, Mr. Edwards, I have no claim on that 
score ; it is all her own device. Dear creature! 
when I see this love of distinction, it leads me 
onward, in fancy, of course, Mr. Edwards, you 
know in mere fancy, to the days when she will 
take her place among the nations of the earth— 
oh, really, pardon me—I meant the composers 
of the earth—but I have just been reading a 
speech on that eternal subject, Canada.” 

“ Quite pardonable, madam ; quite so, I assure 
you ; but, as to composers, the earth never stood 
more in need of them than at present—espe- 
cially that portion of it which you have just 
mentioned.’ 

At this moment, the Cherubini entered the 
apartment; Mr. Edwards advanced ; the mother 
sent a missile of a wink and several admonitory 
nods over his shoulders to her “‘ dear creature,” 
gave two or three exemplary folds to her own 
ringlets, which motions were instantly imitated 
by her scion. At last, the hands of Louisa and 
Mr. Edwards met; he led her to a seat, placed 
one for the mother, and, according to modern 


fashion, found that he could very easily aecom- 
modate himself with three. Louisa’s portrait 
must be sketched: she seemed to be about 
twenty-four years of age—of her obesity we say 
nothing, as it had not degenerated in its inhe- 
ritance. She wore a light fawn-coloured dinner 
dress, with a rich white lace kerehief thrown 
over her shoulders, with an ad caplandum 
carelessness. Her hair, which certainly was 
of a bright and beautiful auburn, was turned up 
in ample folds and its most luxuriant length 
was fastened by a fine, ornamental] tortoise shell 
comb. But, horribile dictu, the aforesaid comb 
was half hidden in a grove of roses and wood- 
bine, which would have been suiiicient to fur- 
nish the vases of the Palais Royale on a gala 
day. The roses were certainly not as red as 
those on her cheeks, but, despite of my nature 
and gallantry, I must say that they were more 
natural. The latter, in fact, were of that con- 
venient kind spoken of so impartially by Mrs. 
Candour, which could be transferred at plea- 
sure, 

Miss Louisa’s eyebrows formed an arch, but 
there was nothing of that character in her eye; 
it was dull and ineloquent, Her nose was of the 
Ovidian shape, but her mouth was beautiful as 
that of Hebe. There are many physical defects 
which are cancelled by intelligence, and never 
did I meet a man who was a true connoisseur 
in beauty who did not strike his flag before a 
homely face, an intelligent mind, an affectionate 
heart, and a musical voice, rather than surren- 
der to beauty, perfect, but cold as that which 
was formed by the inspiration of Phidias, Prax- 
iteles, or Canova. 

My entymological existence became a non 
est. It wasa glorious morning, when I found 
myself 

“A red—red rose, 

That blows in the month of June,” 
enlivening and beautifying a garden which Epi- 
curus would or might have envied. The dews 
of heaven gave me bloom, my breath was balmy 
as that of the roses of Syria, my growth was 
rapid as the second light of the East. I remem- 
bered the words of a celebrated living statesman 
and philosopher, Henry, now Lord Brougham, 
which I pored over with the greater pleasure, 
as in all perplexities, whether morally, physi- 
cally, or philosophically worthy of inquiry, 
companionship is a kind of sympathetic balzam. 
That illustrious searcher after and distributor 
of universal knowledge, says :-—“ It is surely a 
satisfaction, for instance, to know that the same 
thing, or motion, or whatever it is, which causes 
the sensation of heat, causes also fluidity and 
expands bodies in al] directions;-—that electri- 
city and the light which is seen on the back 
of a cat, when slightly rubbed on a frosty even- 
ing, are the very same matter as the lightning 
of the clouds, that plants breathe like ourselves, 
but differently by day and by night.” And if 
he be in error on this subject, my own experi- 
ence says I would be inconsistent not to err in 
the wake of one so clear in his propositions, so 
logical in his deductions, so happy in his illus- 
trations, so powerful in his arguments, and so 
irrefutable in his conclusions. 
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Mine was a brief reign. No sultan ever sat 
upon the throne of Osmanlie with less security 
or more apprehension than I upon my stem. 
Nor was the apprehension unprophetic, for ere 
the little dislikes, and bickerings, and jealousies, 
which always attend the accession of a new 
monarch, could be possibly adjusted, I was de- 
capitated. My decapitation, however, did not 
lead to immediate death, and it was some com- 
fort that instead of yielding my sovereignty to 
a bowstring or the blade of a Janizary, I abdi- 
cated into the hands of as beautiful a peri as 
ever floated between heaven and earth. 

Few know the application or practice of the 
“est modus in rebus,” so well as an experi- 
enced lady of “ a certain age” who understands 
the natural disposition of her children by the 
solicitude of her feelings and the fidelity of her 
maternal study. She is a kind of mental field- 
officer; every evolution is an object of sleepless 
vigil. She is now the family professor of in- 
Santry tactics, and anon the chief engineer to 
direct the field movements. Such an experi- 
enced female general was the mother of Louisa. 
It was my fortune, in my transformation to be- 
come the property of a junior branch of the 
same family. The truly beautiful little Sophia, 
the sister of Louisa, placed me in a glass of cold 
water, and my present state of existence seem- 
ed likely to be as insipid as that I had recently 
abandoned. Still I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve; and from the angry conversations, held 
sub rosa, between Louisa and her mamma, I 
discovered that Mr. Edwards was not likely to 
be brought to the ring. This misadventurous 
result Louisa charged to her mother’s hyper- 
maneuvring, and the old lady placed the same 
misfortune to the account of her daughter’s 
want of tact. In the midst of a tempest of re- 
crimination, I began to droop, and probably long 
before the debate was terminated, my mind had 
gone in search of a new habitation. 

Imagine—no— imagination is too etheria], too 
much of the aeroscopic nature; it belongs to 
that which cannot be deemed “ vulgar clay,” it 
is the child of heaven, the cynosure of hope, the 
sun of the intellectual universe! But let fancy 
picture to the reader the wife of a member of 
Congress, from , a perfect beauty !—not 
one of your hour-glags waisted ladies, with a 
lily-coloured face, attenuated features, affected 
voices, blue-stocking pretensions. No, no; let 
not fancy misguide you by so ambiguous and 
trifling a picture. But sit upon that oriental 
carpet, (of which our boyhood has read in the 
Arabian fable, and of which our maturity is un- 
willing to abandon the remembrance,) whose 
instinctive magic was as rapidly locomotive as 
thought; and transfer thyself to room, No. —, 
in Gadsby’s hotel, Washington city; and if thou 
canst, as other moderns have done, play the 
“invisible gentleman,” thou mayest behold a 
contemplative beauty, dressed in purple velvet; 
care not for the splendour of the costume or the 
taste of the mantuamaker, but look upon that 
brow, white as the marble of classic Paros, and 
as expansive as intellect could effect, those 
silken curtains of the eye, so long, so bright, so 
black, so beautiful; half concealing the soul’s 


own living light, as it looked philosophically 
upon some object of meditation; but language 
ceases to be descriptive, and I return to myself. 

I became a poodle;—yes—a white-coated, 
well-fed, woelly, most attractive, musical, (when 
I barked, it was an announcement of cessation 
for the piano,) most beloved little poodle; con- 
stantly seated on the lap, on the silk rustling 
folds, the satin softness, or the velvet richness 
of the dress of that lady whom I have attempted 
to describe. Her husband having decided, (as 
many other modest representatives do, when 
they fear the result of a canvass,) to retire from 
public life, took it into his head to take canvas 
for Calcutta. Such folks as Mr. Willis, Mr. 
Brooks, et hoc omne genus, might commit a 
long voyage to Europe—but my mistress’s lord 
must evince his economy by merely proceeding 
to India, to pay a flying visit to the Black 
Hole, thence away to Bengal, Madras, Delhi, 
the Himmala mountain, and heaven knows 
where else, in order to learn from the construc- 
tion of the pagodas and the mystifications of the 
sage pundits, what would be the best species 
of American currency, or the most advantageous 
system for the formation of railroads! So we 
were all shipped, and what with his and my 
lady’s sea-sickness, J fared like a prince; for 
the delicate cabin fare which they could not 
eat, fell to my lot. So that I, like many other 
dogs in office, grew fat upon the spoils—with 
little consideration for who might suffer. 

“ Land !—ahead!” cried one. “ Land ahead!” 
said another. A few days elapsed—*Is this 
Calcutta?” asked the ex-member of Congress. 
The captain replied affirmatively. ‘ How ex- 
cessively hot!” said the ex. “Oh,” said the 
captain, “ you have not come to Mount A2tna, 
yet.” “What!” exclaimed the ex. ‘“ Why, 
£tna is in Italy.” “Well, well,” replied the 
captain, “ it’s body may be there, but I’m 
bless’d if its spirit isn’t here.” 

It is unnecessary to detail the circumstances 
of my oriental treatment. I was loved, nursed, 
fed, amused, and made, in fact, a complete en- 
fant gaté. One day, the housemaid, to whose 
Nubian visaged charge I was consigned, sealed 
my destiny by her culinary ingenuity. I was 
supposed to be a kind of plague to her kitchen 
arrangements, and in the absence of my un- 
speakably beautiful mistress, I was poisoned. 
How deep, how severe her grief was, 1 never 
knew, for I soon discovered that my post facto 
residence was in a dense wood; where I disco- 
vered myself in the shape of an ourang outang, 

rasping a large stick. Soon after | was led, 
ike a murderer, along the streets of Calcutta, 


with a rope around my neck and a platoon of 


Sepoys before, behind, and around me. This 
capture was effected by a Society Intelligent 
Wonder Providing, Incorporated Zoological 
Menagerie Band;—no matter;—there I was; 
and by whose agency was then a matter of no 
importance. 

As I passed the house in which my recent 
mistress of delightful remembrance, dwelt, I 
observed her at the window, gazing at the 
ourang outang.—Ah! little did she think that 
it was her beloved and decently interred poodle! 
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that it was the flossy, snowy, silken amuser of 
her leisure hours, who was now exhibited before 
the public, like a convict destined probably to 
suspension, or as a mitigation of sentence, to 
transportation. 

Thinking that our usual familiarity should 
be still existant, I popped my head, en passant, 
or if you please, in Paul Pry fashion, towards 
the window; when she screamed and retired, 
and fell into instant hysterics. 

* Alas!” said I, “this is the world !—no mat- 
ter whether occidental or oriental. When an 
old favourite, whether theatrical, mechanical, 
philosophical, (in all its ramifications,) editorial, 
prosaic, poetical, or theological, is made by dire 
necessity, as I was, a second fiddle in the or- 
chestra of life, how soon does the smile of admi- 
ration decline—the accents of praise become 
silent, the look of affection lose its brightness! 
Oh, the world, the world, the world! and its 
imbecile inconsistency !” 

But, let us come in medias res. I was ex- 
hibited to the gaze of one hundred thousand 
Cockneys, in the Zoological Gardens, London, 
whither I was transferred by my beastly captors. 
The curiosity was very attractive, and “ paid 
well,” and I became, as it were, “the master 
of the mint.” I, however, was never fond of 
such popularity ; and being of a habit somewhat 
retiring, I could not show myself off to advan- 
tage. The Times, the Chronicle, the Standard, 


Bell’s Life, and especially the John Bull, fa- 
voured my views, and I was “by particular 
desire,” as the play-bills say, sent over to the 
United States. I was exhibited for the first 
time in my own dear city of Philadelphia, and 
a very pretty figure I cut there I assure you. 
So, finding myself at home, I took a liberty 
with a gentleman visiter, who (as even gentle- 
men visiting museums will sometimes do,) 
treated me rather rudely. ‘The liberty I speak 
of, merely consisted in twisting his nose off. 
This offence was pistolled, and I became the 
victim. In a few minutes after, I found myself 
in my own perfect bodily proportions, on the 
seat of the pavilion or verandah of which I have 
previously spoken. The blue skies of heaven 
were cloudless, the sun scarcely ascendant, the 
waters of the Schuylkill flowed musically be- 
neath my observance, and the landscape, with 
its own peculiar and intrinsic eloquence, ©x- 
claimed : 
*¢ Nothing is lost on him, who sees 
With an eye that feeling gave ; 


For him there’s a story in every breeze, 
And a picture in every wave.” 


The variegated map of nature was before me. 
Wisdom was my admonisher, and waving her 
pure hand, before which nature’s sleeping power 
evanished, she said, “ Mortal—such are the 
errors of idle speculation; thy philosophical 
mission was A DREAM. 
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“ Yet fear thou not !—the sovereign hand, 
Which spread the ocean and the land, 
And hung the rolling spheres in air, 
Hath, e’en for thee, a father’s care. 


Far out upon a stormy sea, 
A helpless bark lay toss’d, 

*Till ’mid the perils ’round its way, 
Each ray of hope was lost. 


The tempest’s robe veil’d every star, 
The wrathful waves roll’d high, 
And fearfully the lightning gleam’d, 

Athwart the angry sky. 


Wild fear o’er every heart had laid 
Her paralysing spell, 

And ashy lip, and frenzied eye 
Despair’s dread anguish tell. 


But, smiling, ’neath the lantern’s beams, 
Reposed a fair young boy, 

With looks of childish glee intent 
Upon some treasured toy. 


No terrors wrung his gentle brow, 
‘Or blanch’d the cheek’s soft hue, 


But sweet contented mirth upon 
Each feature, met the view. 


And question’d—“ Dost thou know no fears, 
That sterner hearts o’erwhelm ?” 

With wondering eye exclaims—“ Is not 
My Father at the helm?” 


Oh! why should we, when:o’er life’s wave, 
The tempest, in its wrath, 

Hath mantled up the stars that shone 
Upon our earthly path, 


Bow down the soul, in stern despair, 
Beneath the chastening wo, 

By Him ordained, to loose the links 
That chain us here below? 


Our bark beyond time’s billows borne 
Shall reach a brighter realm, 
Beneath the watchful eye of Love— 
Our “ Father at the a" 
W—e, (Me.) L. 





None are so fond of secrets as those who do 
not mean to keep them; such persons covet 
secrets, as a spendthrift covets money, for the 
purpose of circulation, 


Tue true motives of our actions, like the real 
pipes of an organ, are usually concealed. But 
the gilded and the hollow pretext is pompousiy 
placed in the front for show. 
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BY MRS. E. Le. CUSHING, AUTHOR OF SARATOGA AND YORKTOWN. 


Forever thine, whate’er this heart betide ; 
Forever thine, whcre’er our lot be cast.—4, 4. Watts. 


Amipst the tumults and alarms which have 
recently disturbed the peace and prosperity of 
Canada, many touching incidents have occurred, 
calculated to arouse the most dormant sympa- 
thies, and to wring from every heart, whatever 
may be its political prepossessions, a sincere 
tribute of pity and regret. Among those which 
have come to our knowledge, there is none more 
full of thrilling and affecting interest, than that 
which we now record. 

M. de St. Vallery was seigneur of one of 
those fertile tracts which lie upon the banks 
of the romantic river Richelieu, in the Province 
of Lower Canada. It was a fief worthy to be 
coveted by the wealthiest of Europe’s barons— 
spreading out into fair fields, and sunny slopes, 
and rich woodlands, teeming with the various 
bounties of the lavish earth, and glowing with 
a beauty unsurpassed even by the fabled regions 
of Arcadia. The lord of this lovely demesne 
was descended from the noblest blood of France, 
and though born and educated in Canada, he 
like many others in the Province, still claimed 
equality and alliance with the noblesse of his 
paternal country, and reverenced as a holy relic 
every memento of his ancestors which bore 
testimony to his illustrious origin. This absurd 
pride of birth, was a weak point in the charac- 
ter of M. de St. Vallery; but he had many vir- 
tues to counterbalance it. He was an affection- 
ate father, a true friend, a kind master, and, 
though in common with the French population 
around him, he loved not the English, (for when 
did a conquered people ever love their con- 
querors!) he had been a peaceful subject till 
wrought upon by the specious arguments of the 
discontented, and the whispered suggestions of 
his own haughty aspiring spirit, he joined in 
the outcry against the ruling powers, and took 
part in the abortive insurrection, of which, 
speedily as it was quelled, we are at this mo- 
ment feeling the effects. 

M. de St. Vallery lived in the midst of his 
tenantry, like an ancient baron of France, 
equally proud, and enjoying as much feudal 
power, though perhaps on a somewhat smaller 
scale; and preserving as much state as was 
compatible with the simpler and more primitive 
habits of the country which by paternal adoption 
he called his own, Early in life he had married 
the daughter of an Irish officer, who brought 
him no other dowry than her beauty and her 
gentleness. She died four years previous to 
the commencement of our story, leaving to his 
care an only daughter, the sole fruit of their 
union. 

Millicent de St. Vallery was now in her 
eighteenth year, as graceful and beautiful a 


* A river in Lower Canada, on whose banks are situated 
those villages which witnessed the first scenes of open revolt 
among the Canadians ; and where, several weeks previous to 
their resort to arms, they raised the cap of liberty, and swore 
to die in its defence. 
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creature as ever unfolded into womanhood. 
With her mother’s name, she inherited some 
traits of her beauty—her sunny eyes and bril- 
liant complexion—while her dark Kale, shining 
as soft as the raven’s plumage, her shape of 
perfect symmetry, her airy step, the grace and 
harmony of every motion, and the innate po- 
litesse and refinement which marked her man- 
ner, declared at once her origin from that 
“ grande nation,” who, from the highest noble 
down to the humblest peasant, are distinguished 
by these characteristic traits. Millicent loved 
her father, but her mother had been to her an 
object of passionate devotion. She resembled 
her in disposition and in character, and had 
imbibed from her a deep and fervent attachment 
for her maternal land. It can be no matter of 
surprise, therefore, that the excitement against 
that land, which was daily gaining strength and 
bitterness, should occasion her much uneasiness. 
When first her father and his friends began to 
utter their invectives, and express their discon- 
tents, she could wield many, and playful argu- 
ments in reply. But, as their hatred deepened 
and concentrated, and at last burst forth in 
threats and execrations, Millicent learned to 
be silent, because she saw her father’s brow 
darken, when in her gentle and pleading tone, 
she ventured to utter one word in extenuation 
or defence. Many were her secret fears and 
forebodings, and how keenly now, even more 
than ever, did she miss the tender counsel and 
affectionate sympathy of her mother. Her fa- 
ther’s love, nay, all the better feelings of his 
heart, seemed lost in the wild enthusiasm of 
party, so that amidst the tumult of conflicting 
hopes, and fears, and unaccomplished purposes, 
even the endearing presence, and gentle ca- 
resses of his daughter, ceased to possess the 
soothing power which had once been theirs. 

To one being only, dared Millicent now give 
utterance to her fears, and use the language of 
earnest remonstrance; and, if here also, her 
eloquence failed entirely to subdue prejudice 
and soften asperity, it at least called forth the 
gentle soothings of affection, in place of the 
stern rebuke which now too often fell from the 
lips of her father. 

Leon de Lorimier, was the ward of M. de St. 
Vallery, and the orphan son of a very dear 
friend. He had been brought up from child- 
hood to mature youth in the family of his guar- 
dian, and, as was almost the necessary conse- 
quence between two persons so highly gifted, 
a mutual affection united Millicent and Leon, 
which, as time advanced, and ripened the vir- 
tues and graces of each, had grown into an 
attachment of no ordinary strength. M. de St. 
Vallery, who loved Leon like a son, saw with 
pleasure the sentiments he cherished for his 
daughter. Cheerfully he sanctioned the wishes 
of the young people, when appealed to by them, 
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and now that their troth had been plighted for 
more than two years to each other, he yielded 
to Leon's desires, and consented that the mar- 
riage festivities should be celebrated during the 
Christmas holidays which were approaching. 

Leon, in compliance with his father’s dying 
injunction had been educated at one of the lite- 
rary institutions of the United States, and had 
there imbibed those republican sentiments, and 
that ardent love of liberty, which he ever after 
cherished. He had since visited Europe, had 
resided for some time in France, his father-land, 
and from thence crossing the channel, had re- 
mained long enough in England to become fa- 
miliar with its laws and institutions. But the 
aristocracy, the magnificence, the luxurious 
refinement of the old world, could not weaken 
in his heart the sentiments imbibed in that land 
of freedom, where he had received impressions 
and adopted principles, never to be effaced or 
destroyed. Yet Leon was no bigoted partisan, 
and though he espoused the cause of the Cana- 
dians, the cant words of the party were never 
on his lips, nor would he allow that there was 
aught of tyranny or oppression to complain of 
from their rulers. But, in common with thou- 
sands of others, he wished for reform on some 
points, and he thought and declared also, that 
as a people wholly distinct from the English, in 
manners, habits, and religion, the Canadians 
would be far happier and advance more rapidly 
in intellectual power and improvement, were 
they to become an independent and separate 
nation. Still he did not advocate any open or 
violent rupture. Their object, he said, must be 
effected by time, and the aid of other causes, 
which were silently, but surely, and powerfully 
operating to bring about the desired result. 

Notwithstanding the moderation which was 
urged as expedient by Leon de Lorimier, and 
by many others who deprecated any overt act, 
as premature, at all events, and tending to bring 
ruin to their hopes, the excitement which pre- 
vailed among all classes of the French popula- 
tion was so great, as completely to spurn all 
counsel, or control, from the policy or prudence 
of those more peacefully inclined. 

Thus, the aspect of affairs became each day 
more gloomy and threatening, and Millicent’s 
anxiety increased in proportion to the danger 
she dreaded. Her nights were sleepless, or 
disturbed with harassing visions in which her 
father or lover were presented to her in situa- 
tions of horror, and when the day returned, it 
brought with it some conversation, some inci- 
dent, or tidings from abroad, that put all the 
calmness she had struggled for to flight. 

It was towards the close of a November day, 
when Leon had been absent since the morning, 
that, impatient for his return to cheer her now 
restless spirit, she had been watching from her 
chamber window to catch the first glimpse of 
his figure along the windings of the distant road. 
But she could not descry him, and the gather- 
ing dusk of twilight rendering her farther ob- 
servation vain, she rose, with a heavy heart, to 
descend the stairs. When she reached the hall, 
she found it filled with armed men, and amidst 
them stood her father, distributing to each, arms 





and a quantity of ammunition. They were his 
tenantry, receiving from the hands of their 
seigneur, those weapons, which once raised in 
open warfare, were to produce a train of con- 
sequences fearful, and terrible indeed. Milli- 
cent heard her father enjoin upon them secrecy 
for the present, and firmness, when the moment 
of action should arrive ; she marked the excited 
and savage countenances of the peasants, hither- 
to so quiet and inoffensive, and as her ear 
caught their low fierce oaths of vengeance, she 
shuddered with undefined horror, and precipi- 
tately me the parlour, she sat down in the 
deep recess of a window, and burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. 

Long and silently she wept, and her bursting 
heart felt lightened by this 4 oy of her 
grief, when she was aroused by the sound of 

orses’ hoofs galloping up the long avenue of 
elms, towards the et and the next moment 
she heard the voice of Leon greeting her father 
in the hall. The peasants had departed to their 
homes, and for a few minutes St. Vallery and 
Leen now remained in low and earnest conver- 
sation, and then together, entered the apartment 
in which Millicent sat. The crimson folds of 
the window curtain fell around her person, 
effectually screening it from observation, but 
the first words which her father uttered, in re- 
ply to something Leon had previously said, 
electrified her. 

“We must arm, and join them Leon, and 
that too without delay.” 

“There seems, indeed, no other alternative,” 
Leon replied, “ but in my opinion this premature 
resort to open hostilities will be the ruin of our 
cause.” 

“Tush, boy!” exclaimed St. Vallery, con- 
temptuously, “ name not ruin with a cause like 
ours; utter but the cry of liberty, and look 
which wa you will, a host of patriots answer 
to the call" 

“Yes,” said Leon, “were they armed and 
disciplined, and experienced as are those whom 
we oppose, we might be sure of victory. But 
now—” 

“ But now,” interrupted St. Vallery, “ with 
all their ignorance and destitution, have you 
not told me that these valiant patriots beat back 
the trained soldiers of England from the attack 
on St. Dennis?” 

“Tt was no attack, sir; I think it was not 
intended as such,” answered Leon. “ They 
did not face their enemies in the open field, but 
were fired upon from the houses as they peace- 
ca entered the village, which even you, sir, 
will not pretend to call an equal and fair com- 
bat. Besides which, the poor soldiers were in 
sad plight, worn out by a dreadful night march, 
exposed to severe cold and rain, and many of 
them literally barefooted, having lost their boots 
in the mire of the roads.” 

“TI cannot but admire your eloquent defence 
of those friends of peace and justice who come 
to enforce their oppressions at the point of the 
bayonet,” replied St. Vallery, with a sarcastic 
sneer. “ But let that pass—we are discussing 
the question of to go, or not to go, and methinks 
as we have taken hold of the ark of liberty, it 
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becomes us through weal or wo, to ‘ grip fast.’ 
The war has at last commenced— whether pre- 
maturely or not, future events must decide— 
but the time has come for all lovers of freedom 
to buckle on their armour, and declare them- 
selves soldiers of the republic.” 

A stifled sob from Millicent at this moment 
betrayed her presence, and while her father 
paused in his rapid walk through the apartment, 
Leon, pale with emotion, approached the win- 
dow, and raising the folds of the curtain, led 
forth the weeping girl, and drew her gently to 
a sofa. The startling intelligence that hostili- 
ties had actually commenced, proved too much 
for her fortitude. She was well aware that 
aggressions and outrages had been committed, 
and dwelling as she did in the midst of discon- 
tents, and party excitements, she had heard 
many and dreadful threats of vengeance and 
war; but she had never yet been able to per- 
suade herself that such an extremity would be 
resorted to. Now, however, that all, and more 
than she had dreaded was come to pass, she saw 
as with a prapete eye, the ruin of her father's 
fortune, the destruction of her own and Leon's 
happiness, and possibly the lives of all, sacrificed 
in this vain and impotent struggle. 

Thus suffering with all the acuteness of a 
feeling and tender heart, she could but weep; 
while Leon knelt at her feet, and by every gen- 
tle and endearing word implored her to be com- 
forted. St. Vallery was annoyed by his daugh- 
ter’s excessive emotion, he thought it childish 
and weak in the extreme; but aware of her 
sensitive nature, he addressed her in a tone of 
gentieness. 

“ Millicent,” he said, “these tears are un- 
worthy the daughter of a patriot, of one ready 
to lay down his fortune and his life for the good 
of his country. He needs the cheering voice 
of affection to urge him on in the path of danger 
and duty, and should not be unnerved by the 
tears and terrors of a weak and cowardly girl.” 

“ Pardon me, dear father,” she said, in a sub- 
dued voice, “I cannot, you know I cannot see 
the cause in which you are embarking ail most 
precious und valuable, in the same light in 
which it is viewed by yourself. To me it seems 
a desperate one—and I feel that instead of se- 
curing the rights, and immunities, and indepen- 
dence, for which you profess to struggle, you 
are casting from you all that has hitherto made 
life most dear, and perhaps sacrificing that very 
life itself in the contest.” 

“My dear,” answered St. Vallery, with 
calmness, “it is impossible that you a woman, 
should be able to take so just and comprehen- 
sive a view of political affairs, as do men, who 
all, more or less, make them their study. You 
are in comparative ignorance, my child, on 
these matters, and this ignorance induces fears, 
which render you incredulous as to probable, I 
may almost say, as to certain results. Depend 
upon my word, in the north and the south, the 
east and the west, through the whole length 
and breadth of the land, thousands are waiting 
for the signal to rise in aid of this good cause, 
and what effectual opposition can be offered to 
the dense mass of Canadians, battling as one 


man for their rights, and rendered invincible 
by that stern and concentrated courage which 
prefers death to slavery.” 

“Slavery!” re-echoed Mellicent, “ nay, my 
dear father, had it come to that, and were we 
indeed slaves, or in any danger of becoming so, 
your daughter’s voice should be the last to woo 
you to inglorious activity. In such a case, I 
think I could almost grasp the sword in my own 
zon hand, and go forth to battle by your side. 

ut” — 

* But,” interrupted her father, in a chiding 
tone, “ you have too much English blood in 
your veins. You love your mother’s country 
too well to wish freedom to your own, and are 
content to remain beneath a British yoke, al- 
though the ancestors of your father, were among 
the nobles who upheld the thrones of the Henrys 
and the Louises of France.” 

‘I do not forget that, my father,” said Milli- 
cent, raising her tearful eyes to his face, while 
a proud glow kindled on her beautiful cheek, 
“ but I do love my mother’s country,” she added 
in a softened voice, and Leon felt the tears 
which had stood in her eyes, drop fast upon his 
hand as she spoke. “It would be ingratitude 
in me not to love the land which gave me such 
a mother, and so long as I have consciousness 
to cherish and revere her memory, it must re- 
main as dear to me as my own.” 

“And you will love it more innocently and 
more frequently my daughter,” said St. Vallery, 
touched in spite of himself by her gentleness 
and the allusion to her mother, “ when it shall 
cease to exert over us a despotic power, and as 
independent people, we may make and receive 
overtures for our mutual benefit and accommo- 
dation. But for the present, let us speak of ar- 
rangements that must be made. Leon has 
brought intelligence which renders it necessary 
for me, with all my followers, to repair imme- 
diately to the scene of action. He, of course, 
will accompany me, and as it is impossible for 
you to remain here unprotected, I propose, my 
dear Millicent, that you should repair to the 
city, and for the present seek a shelter with the 
nuns of the Hotel Dieu.” 

“What, my father,” she exclaimed, “ will 
you send your daughter into the very heart of 
your enemy, and expect her to find safety in 
the midst of a people against whom you are in 
open revolt.” ‘ 

“The sanctuary of a religious house, will 
afford you a quiet and honourable asylum, my 
child,” replied her father, “and if our arms 
prosper, (and we dream of nought but victory,) 
a few short months, and it may be weeks, will 
see us in possession of the garrison, now but 
weakly guarded by the few regular troops that 
are stationed there.” 

Not even the grief and anxiety which ha- 
rassed the mind of Millicent, could prevent a 
smile of incredulity from playing an instant on 
her lip, as her father uttered this boasting de- 
claration. She cest an inquiring glance upon 
Leon, but he replied only by a silent and melan- 
choly gesture of his head. 

“ You are not then,” she said, “ equally con- 
fident with my father of success!” 
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“He is but half a soldier,” interposed St. 
Vallery, quickly, and in an irritated tone, for 
he had marked the mute intelligence which 
passed between the lovers, “and I believe, on 
my life, he would rather remain and talk trea- 
son with the old Cure, in the dark little salle 4 
manger of the presbytére, than go forth to the 
conflict, now that it has fairly commenced.” 

“ Whatever may be my secret wishes,” said 
Leon, haughtily, stung by the taunting manner 
of St. Vallery, “ there is now but one course for 
me to pursue; and although, in the place of 
brilliant hopes and conquering arms, which 
glitter in your perspective, I see only the forms 
of ruin, disgrace, and death, I know I cannot 
pause in the career I have unwittingly com- 
menced, and resolute as the boldest and most 
assured, I rush forward to fulfil my destiny.” 

* And have you then no confidence whatever 
in the justice of our cause?” asked St. Vallery, 
with a flashing eye, “and do you recognise no 
pledge of victory in the fearless bravery of those 
who have nobly espoused it?” 

“ None, whatever,” answered Leon, calmly; 
“T wished only for reform, and I would have 
been content had that been granted. True it 
is still, as it ever has been my belief, that these 
provinces would be happier and more prosperous 
as an independent government, than subject as 
at present, to a foreign sway; yet I would not 
see the sword unsheathed, to attain even this 
desired object. Wo to the hands that rashly 
kindle the torch of civil discord, but here it has 
been done, and with an ignorant zeal and unpre- 
paredness which must of necessity bring their 
own punishment upon the head of the aggres- 
sors.” 

“And how, my young Nestor, may I ask,” 
said St. Vallery sarcastically, “how has it hap- 

ned that with such feelings, and opinions so 

eeply rooted as they seem, you have become 
so identified with the partisans of liberty, as to 
deem yourself obliged to defend their quarrel, 
even in defiance of what you doubtless consider 
purer and loftier principles?” 

“TI have been deceived, with regard to the 
designs of those who are resolved to proceed to 
extremities,” answered Leon, “ and hurried on 
by the ardour and inexperience of youth, I found 
myself too deeply involved with them, too firm- 
ly pledged to their cause, to be able to retract 
with honour.” 

“Tt is not too late, even now, dear Lecn,” 
exclaimed Millicent, springing after him, as 
with an agitated step he paced up and down the 
apartment, and laying her small white hand 
entreatingly upon his arm. “It can never be 
too late to renounce an evil purpose, never im- 
= to do so with the strictest regard to 

onour. Think, dear Leon, of all you have at 
stake, remain at peace for my sake, and join 
with me in entreating my father, to renounce 
this fearful quarrel.” 

St. Vallery had approached the table on 
which lay an open map, and under pretence of 
studying it he took no notice of her words. But 
Leon deeply moved by the vehement grief of 
her he loved, drew her to a sofa, and placing 
himself beside her, he sat for some minutes in 


silence, one hand covering his face, while the 
other closely clasped that of Millicent to his 
heart. 

“You relent,” she softly whispered, “I see 
that I have triumphed. The voice of conscience 
and of love has prevailed against the idle so- 
phistry which was hurrying you on to acts, 
which neither reason nor religion would ap- 
prove.” 

“‘No, Millicent,” he said, “ you who govern 
me in all things else, cannot now prevail. It 
may be sophistry, or insanity, term it what you 
will. But in my breast the feeling is resistless, 
that bids me go onward in the course I have 
begun. Do not oppose me, dearest, my honour 
is concerned, and | know my Millicent would 
not bear to see that sullied by the lightest sha- 
dow of reproach.” 

* No, no, not of deserved reproach,” she said, 
“but how can your honour suffer, Leon, by re- 
fusing to espouse a cause which your heart does 
not approve.” 

“ Nay, I said not so,” he answered, “I do 
approve the cause, but not unreservedly. But 
be that as it may, I am pledged to it, and as 
you love me, Millicent,” he continued, in a low 
and earnest voice, while a ing cloud for a 
moment darkened the serenity of his fine manly 
brow, “as you love me, dearest, urge me no 
more upon this subject. My word is given so- 
lemnly, irrevocably, and I must depart on the 
morrow with your father.” 

“And you will leave me, Leon, leave me 
alone and desolate,” she exclaimed, in the ac- 
cents of passionate despair. “A few short 
weeks, and I should have been your bride; and 
now, alas, that love, those hopes, that since the 
happy days of childhood, have dwelt within our 
hearts, strengthening and brightening with 
every added year of existence, must expire in 
darkness and gloom.” 

“ Millicent forbear,” said Leon, with strong 
emotion, “ my heart is breaking. You know 
not, cannot know the anguish it endures—spare 
me now, and I swear to you upon this holy 
symbol,” and he pressed to his lips the small 
crucifix of chased gold, that was suspended by 
a chain of the same metal, round her neck, 
“ that if it pleases heaven to grant me life be- 
yond the term of this unhappy conflict, no power 
on earth shall again separate us, and the untir- 
ing devotion of” my whole life, will, I trust, 
make some amends for the suffering it is now 
my unhappy fate to cause your gentle heart.” 

“ Ah, Leon,” she sadly replied, “ with such a 
dreadful gulf yawning between us and the fu- 
ture I can derive no comfort from your promises. 
I dare not look forward, for I feel too truly that 
the hopes, the affections of years, are about to 
be extinguished forever !”’ 

Burning tears gushed from her eyes and her 
head drooped upon the shoulder of her lover. 
Leon dared not trust himself to speak, but he 
—_— her closely to his heart, and as he bent 

is face over that lovely head, which perhaps 
for the last time, and the thought was agony, 
found its resting place there, he breathed a 
silent prayer to the Virgin, to shield her from 
every ill, and restore her again to love and 
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happiness. A silence of several minutes was 
observed by each, they were both too miserable 
to find relief in words. It was broken by St. 
Vallery, who had been for some time too intent 
upon the map spread out before him, to heed 
the low-breathed and broken tones of the lovers. 

* Leon,” he said, abruptly, “I am not super- 
stitious—never, that I recollect, had omen or 
dream any weight with me before—but now, I 
confess it, I am haunted by one which seems to 
me in very truth a supernatural ve In 
glancing over this map, the island of St. Helens 
here laid down, brought it with fresh force to 
my mind; though, in fact, ever since its occur- 
rence, the impression has been strangely vivid. 
Do* you remember in one of the most severe 
thunder storms of the past summer, how the 
lightning scathed that majestic elm, upon this 
island, beneath which the Marquess de Vau- 
drient signed those articles which transferred 
these provinces from the French to the British 
crown! It had battled with the elements for 
centuries, for it was not then in its youth—and 
it seems to me a visible token from heaven that 
the country, by right of discovery, of prior set- 
tlement, and conquest from the aborigines, 
justly appertaining to the French, is again 
about to pass into the hands of their descend- 
ants.” 

Leon could scarcely repress a smile at the 
avowal of this idle superstition, and he pitied 
the delusion of a naturally strong mind, so ab- 
sorbed by the passion of the moment, as to seize 
upon all events, and wrest every physical oc- 
currence to the favouring of a darling project. 

“T well remember the tree,” he replied, 
“from childhood it has been an object of my 
ardent admiration, with its broad majestic arms, 
its mass of living foliage, and its gigantic trunk, 
around which, in time gone by, toe clustered 
the nobles of England and France, and beneath 
whose shade, before the face of the white man 
was seen by their wondering eyes, the red chil- 
dren of the forest sung their war songs and 
smoked the calumet of peace; and the last time 
I guided my canoe around the island, I could 
almost have wept over the stately ruin, as it 
stood scathed and blackened in the summer air. 
But, I cannot say, sir, that I read in its fate an 
omen of ill to the present possessors of the soil. 
It is a common thing to see a tree smitten by 
lightning, the state of our own minds only gives 
bs cong meaning to natural events. Else 
when the old oak at the head of the friar’s walk 
was blasted in a like manner some years since, 
why did you not view it as a precursor of strange 
and wonderful events?” 

“ Because,” said St. Vallery, impatiently ; 
“because it was not a tree connected with the 
histories of the past; because the times de- 
manded no supernatural indications, and be- 
cause,” he added, half smiling, “I am not, as I 
told you, superstitious. But let the thing pass— 
I have my own feeling on the subject, and you 
are welcome to the enjoymentof yours. Inthe 
mean time, let us settle other matters. We 
must be at St. Charles by to-morrow night, but, 


* A fact.* 


Q* 


short as the time is, I must first see my dear 
Millicent disposed of in safety.” ‘. 

“Dear father,” she eagerly exclaimed, “my 
safety is with you and Leon. I will not, cannot 
be separated from you, and if your path leads to 
danger and death, there shall mine go likewise.” 

‘“‘ Impossible!” exclaimed St. Vallery, “the 
beautiful village of St. Charles is converted 
into a fortified camp, filled with armed men, in 
hourly expectation of an assault. It is no place 
for women, even for those who have lost the 
attractions of youth, and for you, my child, so 
lovely, can you ask to be conducted there?” 

* Yes, any where with you—with Leon for 
my safeguard,” she answered, with passionate 
earnestness. ‘“* Plead for me, Leon—plead that 
we may not be separated—if we part now, it 
will be never to meet again in life!” 

“ Nay, dearest, yield not to such frightful 
thoughts,” said Leon, tenderly, “and cease, I 
pray, to urge a wish of which you must assu- 
redly repent.” 

“ And do you, too, Leon, cast me from you?” 
she asked in a reproachful tone. “You, who 
have a thousand times sworn never to forsake 
me, and to whom I have plighted vows, which 
only the holy sacrament of marriage can render 
more binding.” 

“TI cannot, my beloved, be with you amidst 
the noise of battle, nor can I consistently with 
the love, the reverence I bear you, expose you 
to the lawless gaze of undisciplined men, or the 
dangers and discomforts which must surround 
you in the midst of a beleaguered camp. Yield 
then, my own Millicent, to my earnest entrea- 
ties, to the wishes of your father, and relieve 
our minds of present anxiety on your account, by 
seeking a safe and peaceful asylum, till we again 
reclaim you, with the nuns of the Hotel Dieu.” 

“There is no other alternative,” interposed 
St. Vallery, “I would have named the protec- 
tion of my step sister, Madame D’Lorme, who 
lives as you know at St. Eustache, but that I 
fear, the sounds of war may ere long be heard 
in that peaceful village. Therefore, we are 
safest in seeking the convent, and so, my dear 
Millicent, I will myself write to the abbess on 
your behalf, and as I have just learned that M. 
de Montville, a Joyal Canadian, departs for the 
city to-morrow, whither he is fleeing with his 
family for safety, I will place you under his 
especial care, and you will need no safer escort. 
Justine shall accompany you, but the remainder 
of the servants may be left here in charge of 
the house—I do not apprehend for them any 
molestation.” 

“ And if not for them, neither is there any 
to be feared for me, and here, too, will I re- 
main,” exclaimed Millicent, in a firm and reso- 
lute tone. “Forgive, my dear father, this 
opposition to your will, but if banished. to a 
distance from those I love, uncertain of their 
fate, and forbidden to attend them in danger, 
my heart would break with grief. Go, and 
leave me here—but wonder not at any moment 
to see me by your side—the restlessness of mi- 
sery may drive me forth to seek you in the 
mnidet of scenes, which yesterday I should have 


shuddered to hear named.” 
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St. Vallery and Leon, looked fixedly upon 
each other, dismay and wonder kept them silent, 
for the gentle being, whose gay and playful 
mood, whose ringing mg and step of buoyant 
happiness, had been as light as music to their 
ae. seemed suddenly transformed into a reso- 
lute and desperate woman. There was an un- 
natural lustre in her eye, a heightened flush 
upon her cheek, that told of intense suffering, 
and of a spirit braced to its very utmost, to meet 
and to endure whatever might await it. Leon 
trembled with alarm as he gazed upon her he 
so passionately loved, and marked her unnatural 
excitement. 

“ Let her go,” he said, yielding to the fears 
with which she inspired him, “do not oppose 
her, sir, her reason or her life may pay the for- 
feit, if you still persist—Millicent, my beloved, 
be comforted—we will not, no, we never will be 
separated,” and he drew her tenderly towards 
him, till her head sunk upon his bosom, and her 
highly wrought feelings found relief in a grate- 
ful burst of tears. 

“ Foolish bey ane know not what you do,” 
exclaimed St. Vallery, himself moved more than 
was his wont, “but as you have promised, so 
let it be, and remember that the co uences 
of this act must rest upon your head. It is ab- 
solutely im ible, however, to take her with 
us to St. Charles. On that I put my interdict. 
But I think, Leon, we may place her with Ma- 
dalaine, your foster-mother; she lives, D prs know, 
at St. Marc’s, just the other side of the river 
from St. Charles, and so near that we may pay 
her a daily visit if we choose. So, cheer up, 
and say, will that do? You are a true woman, 
Millicent, and had ever some wondrous tact by 
which to work out your will—though I cannot 
say that your new weapons please me quite so 
much as the winning and graceful ones of other 
days.” 

Millicent with kisses and grateful smiles, 
repaid her father for his indulgence, and made 
Leon almost happy by a gleam of her wonted 
playfulness. So relieved was she by the con- 
cession she had obtained, that the fears and 
forebodings of her heart ceased for awhile to 
torment her, and she sat about her preparations 
for quitting her hitherto happy home, with more 
lightness of spirit than she had thought it pos- 
sible for her to feel under present painful cir- 
cumstances. 

The following morning saw them depart. St. 
Vallery and Leon throwing aside the more cost- 
ly articles of foreign manufacture, which com- 
posed their usual dress, arrayed themselves in 
a complete suit of etoppe du pays, while Milli- 
cent assumed the habit of a Canadian peasant 
girl. But the small close cap which covered 

er beautiful hair, could not hide the graceful 
contour of her head—nor the coarse apparel 
which she substituted for her customary taste- 
ful and rich attire, disguise the perfect symme- 
try of her figure, or destroy the air of superior 
delicacy and refinement which so highly distin. 
guished her. 

They reached St. Mare’s without incident, 
and received a kindly welcome from Leon’s 
foster-mother, the good Madalaine. Her little 


domicil was neat and quiet, and she promised 
the anxious Leon, to do all in her power for 
mademoiselle’s comfort. After partaking of a 
simple repast which the hospitable dame pressed 
upon the travellers, St. Vallery and Leon rose 
to ot having to cross the Richelieu to St. 
Charles. 


“T shall see you every day, dear Millicent,” 
said Leon, as he pressed a farewell kiss upon 
her trembling lips. “Indeed, we are so near I 
can almost watch your motions,” he added with 
forced gaiety, “ and have but to hoist a 
fairy signal, and I shall be at your side as quick- 
ly as a swift canoe can bear me over the 
waves.” 

And so it was during the first week of Milli- 
cent’s abode with Madalaine, that Leon was 
daily with her, and frequently he came accom- 

nied by her father. This state of things, 

owever, could not long continue. Tidings 
came, that a military force, sent from the gar- 
rison at Montreal, was on its march towards St. 
Charles, and the insurgents therein collected 
were ordered to prepare themselves for the 
expected attack. Many were the trembling 
hearts, and many the brave ones, that obeyed 
this command. Among the latter was St. Val- 
lery. Firm in the belief of victory, he hailed 
the approaching conflict, as the crisis which 
should give assurance to their arms, and termi- 
nate the doubts of those, who yet feared for the 
result of their cause. Under the excitement 
of these feelings, he paid Millicent a visit. He 
found her depressed, and he left her without 
being able to infuse into her mihd a single ray 
of those bright and cheering hopes which so 
elated his own. 

Nor was Leon more successful. It was on 
the eve preceding the battle, that he went to 
bid perhaps a last farewell to his heart's idol. 
Sad indeed was that parting; but Leon bore 
himself like a man, for he felt that his own rash 
folly had hurried him to the brink of the preci- 
pice upon which he now stood, and bitter was 
the thought that when the cause, he was lend- 
ing his aid to uphold, should be overthrown, and 
soon, he was aware, that period must arrive, he 
should become an outcast, branded with the 
name of traitor, and condemned, perhaps, to 
expiate by a violent death, the crime he had 
committed against the offended laws of his 
country. Yet, false to his own belief, as in the 
part he was publicly acting to his own prin- 
ciples, he spoke to Millicent of comfort, and 
strove to cheer her with the hope of better days. 
She listened to him in silent sorrow—she knew 
that in this world she had done with joy and 
hope, and that peace, love, and happiness were 
wrecked forever. 

“T will pray,” she said, as they parted, “ that 
your life and my father’s may be spared, that 
blood may not flow in torrents to deluge this 
hitherto peaceful soil. But I cannot breathe 
so false a prayer to heaven, as to ask for the 
success of your unholy cause.” 

“ Do not ask it, dearest, for it would be vain,” 
said Leon; “but I have joined myself with it, 
and I must abide the consequence, be the peril 
what it may.” 
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He embraced her again and again. The 
fountain of her tears was sealed up, and her 
tongue was mute from inward agony. She saw 
him depart with a fixed and tearless eye, and 
when he turned back to gaze yet once in 
upon her loveliness, she seemed to him like 
some fair statue, more exquisite than ever 
issued from the hands of Grecian sculptor, so 
still, so marble-like she stood, in her pure and 
motionless beauty. 

Madalaine entered, in the kind hope, to 
soothe and comfort her. But the heart-stricken 

irl turned in silence from her, and pressing 

er crucifix to her bosom, she fell upon her 
knees in humble supplication to that Being who 
had so sorely smitten her. As the incense 
of prayer rose inaudibly from her heart, tears 
came to her relief, and as the evening darkened 
around her, she still remained struggling for 


resignation, and commending those she loved 
to . Night, with its silent watches, ad- 
vanced, but the uahappy Millicent did not seek 
repose; she felt it would be sought in vain, she 
preferred rather to remain prostrate at the foot 
of the cross, where alone she could find balm 
for the poignancy of woes like hers. Suddenly 
the wild blast of a bugle came, borne on the 
night air to her startled ear. The sound thrilled 
her with horror; she sprung up, and, rushing 
to the window, looked forth in the direction of 
St. Charles. All was still; but the rapidly 
glancing lights in the camp, indicated unusual 
excitement; and, through the whole of that long 
night, thisterrible sound was heard at intervals, 
shrill, and long, and loud, curdling the blood 
of the wretched Millicent, and racking her with 
intense agony. 
(To be concluded in next No.) 
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[Written on the bank of the Niagara river, between the Rapids and the Cataract.] 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN, 


I. 


Txeir roar is round me. I am on the brink 

Of the great waters—and their anthem voice 
Goes up amid the rainbow and the mist. 

Their chorus shakes the ground. I feel the rocks 
O’er which my feet hang idly—as they hung 
O’er babbling brooks in boyhood, quivering 
Under the burst of music.—Awful voice ! 

And strong, triumphant waters !—Do I stand 
Indeed amid your shoutings !—Is it mine 

To shout on this gray summit, where the bird, 
The cloudy, monarch bird shrieks from his crag, 
O’er which he’s wheel’d for cent’ries.—I lift up 
My cry inecho. But no sound is there, 

And my shout seems but whisper. I’m afraid 
To gaze or listen !—Yet my eye and ear 

Are servants to a necromance that Gop 

Alone can hold o’er nature !—Ministers 

At this immortal shrine of the great King! 

Ye never tiring waters !—Let me pass 


Into your presence, and within the veil 

That has no holy like it—a great veil, 

Within which the Omnipotent outspeaks 

In thunder and in majesty, within 

The shadow of a leaping sea, where He 

Opens his lips in wonder—and His brow 

Bends neath his crown of glory from the skies! 


Il. 

Tell not of other portals. Tell me not 
Of all the awfulness of power. But stand 
Within that curtain of Charybdis. If 
You’ve seen and heard the far-voic’d flood above 
Clapping its thousand hands, and heralding 
Seas to a new abyss—you have seen all 
The earth has of magnificent, like this— 
You’ve stood within a gate that leads to Gon, 
Where the strong beings of his mercy bend, 
And do his will with power—while they uphold 
Our steps, that grope the footstool. 

Niagara. 
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How sweet in lone dejection’s hour, 

When rayless seems life’s changing sky, 
While clouds of sorrow o’er us lower, 

And storms of dark despair are nigh: 


To backward sail by memory’s tide, 
And call to mind departed years— 
These friends in whom we once relied, 

The soothers of affliction’s tears. 


Oh, then, how prized some little boon, 
Some pledge of their affection dear ; 

*T will turn grief’s night to pleasure’s noon— 
The soul from fell despondence clear. 


And such may this fair Album be, 
A casket of the brightest gems ; 
Sweet blossoms from affection’s tree, 
Pearls set in Friendship’s diadems. 


New Hampton, N. H._ J.C. 
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THE TWO ROADS TO WEALTH. 


“ Wuar a fine thing it is to be rich!” ex. 
claimed Charles Ashton, as he passed Esquire 
Wilkins’ great house. 

“A fine thing indeed,” replied his friend, 
Frank May, “ provided” — 

“ Provided what?” 

“Provided we can have a few other good 

i Ney se.” " » 

“6 er good things! why man, money wi 
buy all the things in the world.” 4 

“ Not quite,” replied Frank. ‘To be sure 
it will buy some small matters which are con- 
venient, but there are things essential that it 
will not buy.” 

“ Such as what?” interrupted his friend. 

“ Such as health, happiness, and a clear con- 
science.” 

“ Well, Frank, I suppose it would not be ex- 
actly the right coin for these commodities, but 
I'll tell you of one nice article which it will 
buy.” 

«And what is that?” 

“A wife!” 

“ Ah!” replied Frank, “ that’s the only arti- 
cle in the world which I should rather beg 
than buy !” 

“ Well, Frank, you are a man of independent 
feelings, but I'm afraid you'll never be a man 
of independent property.’ 

“ Why, Charles, what makes you think so? 
I like money, and [ mean to get my share, pro- 
vided I can do it honestly.” 

“Ah! you will be too much hindered with 
scruples, to make any head-way in the world. 
My motto is, “ Go ahead, hit or miss!” 

* And I,” said Frank, “should as lief have 
nothing to eat but sugar, as to have nothing to 
enjoy but wealth.” 

ere the friends parted, one to his workshop, 
and the other to his counting room. These 
two young men lived in the pleasant village of 
B——, on the banks of the Connecticut. 
Charles Ashton was a merchant, and Frank 
May was a mechanic. They were both what 
the world calls “ very fine young men.” But 
the world is a superficial observer. Its eyes 
never look down into the heart. It is the pre- 
rogative of one Eye alone to look on the secret 
springs of action ; to that Eye the difference be- 
tween the two characters was ef great. 

Both applied themselves with all diligence to 
im respective callings, and both hoped to be 
ric 

Frank May resolved that every dollar should 
be gained, not only honestly, but honorably. 
As for Charles Ashton, he had but one purpose, 
and that was to acquire wealth—untrammeled 
by scruples about ways and means. 

“T’ll be a rich man before I die!” said he to 
himself one night, as he was studying his 
leger—the only book in the world that he 
thought really interesting. He was untiring 
in his application to business; and if he did not 


absolutely cheat, he made what are called 
retty tight bargains.” ‘“ Hard and honest” was 
is maxim, which some think means “hardly 
honest.” 

He soon acquired the reputation of a keen, 
money-making man. But making money is not 
always making friends. At the end of ten 
years, Mr. Ashton was a richer man than his 
friend May, but he was surprised to find him- 
self not so much respected, or so happy. He 
began to think there were some things money 
would not bu y. 

“ But I'll see if it won’t buy me a wife,” 
said he. “I believe its livng a bachelor that 
makes me so blue !” 

Now it never occurred to our friend that a 
wife who could be bought, might not be worth 
having. But it did occur, naturally enough, 
that while he was about it, he might as well 
try for a rich one. So he went peeping round 
amongst the heiresses—nothing doubting that 
a young lady who was heir to a fine fortune, 
would inherit every other fine quality. It was 
not long before he fixed his—affections? no— 
his thoughts, on Miss Jemima Wilkins, the 
youngest daugiiter of Esquire Wilkins. It was 
not the color of Miss Jemima’s hair, or the 
sparkle of her eyes, or the dimple of her 
cheeks, that attracted our hero’s attention. Oh 
no, Mr. Ashton was too sensible and prudent to 
be influenced by such trifles in the important 
matter of choosing a companion for life. It 
was well that he quite forgot to look for graces 
of mind or person, for the young lady was 
scantily endowed. But then she had “ten 
thousand charms,” in the shape of good round 
dollars, and that was enough for Ashton. He 
was the richest young man in the village, and 
that was enough for Jemima. - So the bargain 
was struck up in a trice, and no time lost in 
moonlight walks and serenades, and no money 
wasted in rides and presents. 

This interesting couple were married, and 
took possession of a nice new house, full+of 
nice new furniture, and settled themselves 
down, to get as much comfort as empty heads 
and empty hearts, with a full purse, could give. 

Here we will leave them in the full glory of 
the honey moon, to look after our friend, Frank 
May. Let us see what the lapse of ten years 
did for him. He was not a whit behind Ashton 
in activity and industry, and he reaped the 
usual reward of present comfort and prospective 
plenty. Though, as he told his friend, he meant 
to acquire wealth, it was not for its own sake, 
but for the benefit of others. It was fiw proof 
of his sincerity that he did not defer doing good 
till the time should arrive when he could call 
himself rich. He knew that if he did not form 
the habit now, he would not have the heart 
hereafter. He knew, and what is better he 
felt, that no one should live to himself—not 
even a young man, just setting out in the 
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world, who has his fortune to build up with 
his own hands. He early came to the conclu- 
sion that he had four things to attend to in this 
life, viz. his own temporal and spiritual welfare 
and the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
others—that is, of all the human family who 
should come under his influence, either direct- 
ly or indirectly. Here was a wide field, a no- 
ble work; sufficient to fill the largest heart, 
and task the a energies. This was the 
grand outline of his scheme of life, and he left 
it to the finger of Providence to point out daily 
the particular manner in which it was to be 
filled up. With these views he stood ready for 
every good word and work. He was never so 
busy about his own affairs, that he could not 
stop to do a good act. When called upon to 
leave his work to do something for a poor 
neighbour, or hand round a subscription paper 
in aid of some benevolent object, or do some- 
thing for the Church, or the village, he did not 
call it an interruption, but considered it as a 
branch of his business. 

Ashton used to laugh at him, and tell him he 
had chosen a strange road to wealth. 

“ Never mind,” Frank would say, “ my road 
is rather circuitous to be sure, but it is plea- 
sant. You Charles, are on the high-road to 
wealth—a strait, dull turnpike, where there 
are so many driving by, and so many trying to 
overtake you, that you are blinded with dust. 
While my path is through a green, shady lane, 
among murmuring brooks and singing birds.” 

“ Ah! good bye to you Frank,” replied his 


friend, “ you are welcome to your brooks and 
birds and shady lane; | like the turnpike best, 
and don’t min getting a little gold-dust in my 


eyes, provided the rest settles in my pockets. 

Though Charles spoke so gaily as he turned 
away, there was a still small voice which 
whispered to his heart, and told him Frank was 
right, and he was wrong. But as this monitor 
had not been listened to when its tones were 
loud, was it to be expected that its whispers 
would be heard ? 

Among the poor neighbours who shared 
Frank’s kind attentions, was one, whose pecu- 
liarly lonely and desolate condition gave her a 
strong claim to sympathy and kindness. The 
widow Green, as she was commonly called, had 
seen better days; but she had lost her husband, 
her children, and her property. One after 
another, she had laid her little ones in the grave, 
till only two remained, a son and a daughter. 
All the generous sympathies of Frank’s nature 
were moved, when that only son was cut down 
just as he had reached an age at which his 
poor mother might begin to lean upon him. He 
resolved in the fulness of his heart, to make 
this widow his especial gare, and do all in his 
power to supply the place of her lost son. He 
was unwearied in his attentions, and though 
time was money with him, he gave it freely to 
pone for her comfort. The widow Green 

ad, as I have eaid,an only daughter; this was 
all that had been saved from the wreck of her 
earthly happiness. A rich treasure was this 
a least, so thought the widow—and 
so thought another. 


Now I beg the reader not to call in question 
the disinterestedness of Frank’s attentions to 
the widew; for I do assure you, that when he 
resolved to be a son to her, he had no idea of a 
literal fulfilment. But benevolence sometimes 
meets with unexpected rewards. 

Mary Green was at this.time about nineteen 
years old. I suppose you expect me to say she 
was the prettiest girl in the village; no such 
thing—there were a dozen as pretty, perha 
prettier ; but I don’t believe there was one who 
had a kinder heart, or more sweet and gentle 
manners. Though while her features were at 
rest, you would not say she was handsome, but 
when they were lighted up with thought and 
feeling, as they always were in conversation, 
you would acknowledge there was beauty 
there. And the very best kind of beauty too— 
that which will not fade. This was just the 
sort of beauty to take with Frank. He found 
too, that her views of duty, of the great end of 
life, accorded with his own. That the afilic- 
tions of her family had matured her character, 
and produced a chastened and elevated spirit, 
which eminently fitted her for the companion- 
> of one whose great desire was to be good, 
and do good. 

One evening Frank and Mary had been 
taking a long walk, (it was a bright moonlight 
evening, of course,) and they reached home 
just as the village clock struck nine. They 
stopped before the little gate, which was fast- 
ened with a string. 

“ Mary,” said Frank, as he reached over to 
undo the string. 

“ Well.” 

“TI have been thinking, Mary—hem”—here 
he stopped, and worked away for some seconds 
on the string. It had got into a hard knot, I 
suppose. rt 
“T have been thinking,” he began again, 
and then he waited so long, that Mary wonder- 
ed what he had been thinking about, and 
whether he would ever be done thinking. 

“T have been thinking, Mary, that”—as he 
had now advanced one word further, he would 
probably have got out the whole sentence, but 
just then widow Green, who had been sitting at 
the window, and seeing Frank working so long 
over the gate, the kind, officious old lady must 
needs come out, to see “ what in the world was 
the matter with that ’are string.” So Mary was 
left to finish the sentence according to the dic- 
tates of her own feelings or imagination. But 
Frank took the more satisfactory method of 
finishing it on paper. 2 

How the sentence really ended, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the next week Frank 
was bustling about, with an extra gleam of sat- 
isfaction on his fine countenance, making prepa- 
rations for building a house. A light heart 
makes light work. In an incredibly short time 
he had finished one of the prettiest Jittle cotta- 
ges you ever saw. It was painted white, with 
green blinds, and a portico all round. It stood 
far enough from the road to allow a large gar- 
den, which was enclosed by a white fence, 
with a little gate fastened by a string. Behind 
the house at some distance, rolled the Con- 
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necticut river, with its beautiful expanse of in- 
terval land on either side, ornamented here 
and there with a solitary, graceful elm. Is 
there a river in the world whose path is mark- 
ed with more beauty and verdure than the 
Connecticut? Among all the dwellers on its 
banks perhaps there never was a happier cou- 
ple than the one who on May day took posses- 
sion of the new a 

“ And so,” said Miss Jemima Wilkins that 
was, as she was returning with others from the 
wedding visit, “poor Mary Green is Mrs. 
Francis May! I suppose she will carry her 
head pretty high now.” 

“ Frank’s a fool,” thought Mr. Ashton, “to 
marry a girl who hasn’t a cent in the world!” 

Years rolled on. Frank and Mary were hap- 
py in each other, and ever active in promoting 
the happiness of all about them. They had two 
children, Willy and Mary—the prettiest and 
most interesting children in the world—at least, 
in the eyes of their parents. 

But when the sun of our prosperity shines 
brightest, the storm may be gathering. One 
night as the May family were retiring to rest, 
there was a knock heard at the door. On open- 
ing it, they found a poor beggar, who asked the 
favor of a night’s lodging in the barn. He had 
rather a suspicious looking character, but Mary 
said, “Let him stay, poor fellow!” and Mr. 
May consented. The family then retired to 
rest, little dreaming how much their hospitality 
would cost them. 

About midnight there was a cry of “ Fire !” 
They started from their beds and rushed out of 
the house. What were their feelings when 
they discovered the barn in a blaze, and the 
flames just communicating with the house! 

“Run Mary,” exclaimed Frank, “take the 
children to the little grove, while I see what 
can be done.” 

But he soon found there was nothing to be 
done, for he could get no water; the well was 
so near the burning buildings that he could not 

ch it. Poor Frank stocd still, and with 
his arms folded across his breast, looked on in 
silent agony; while the trembling family saw 
all from the grove. The village was alarmed, 
and in a few minutes almost every man was 
on the ground. Buta fire is a thing of such 
rare occurrence in the country, that the people 
do not know what to do with it. 

Though these worthy neighbours could do 
nothing but stand with Mr. May and look on, 
yet could you haveseen their faces, as the light 
flashed upon them from the blazing pile, you 
would have read in each the strongest expres- 
sion of sympathy. 

When all was over—when the last rafter 
had fallen in, and the last blaze had flickered 
out, Frank turned away with a heavy heart, 
and went towards the grove, where Mary and 
the children were waiting. 

“ Well Mary,” said he, “ what are we to do’” 

“Do?” replied his wife, “let us kneel down 
and return thanks that we are all safe.” 

“Ah, Mary, you are right. I was thinking 
only of what we have lost, you are thinking 
only of what we have saved. With such a 








treasure left to me, how can I repine, even for 
a moment ?” 

And there, on the green grass, under the 
light of the moon, and the shade of the trees, 
they kneeled down, and poured out heartfelt 
praises for their merciful deliverance. 

Some of their friends now approached, and 
perceiving how they were engaged, waited at 
a distance in respectful silence, till the little 
group arose, then they came up, and takin 
each by the hand, gave utterance to their feel- 
ings of sympathy and congratulation. The 
words were few, but they were such as go 
straight to the heart. One of these friends in- 
sisted on taking them all co his own house, 
where he said they should be welcome to stay 
till they could do better. 

«I cannot imagine how this fire originated,” 
said Mr. May, as they entered the kind neigh- 
bour’s house. 

“QO, I can tell you, pa,” replied little Willy, 
‘it must have been the old man’s pipe, for when 
he went out to the barn IL saw him smoking. 
So I suppose he ran away when the fire first 
broke out, for fear you should lay it to him.” 

“So much for taking vagabonds into your 
barn,” thought Mr. Ashton, who was one of the 
company, but he did not feel just then, like say- 
ing it. 

ext day, I believe, every man, woman, and 
child, in the village, turned out to see the ruins. 
As they stood looking at the smouldering heap. 
the murmur went round, “that such a man 
should meet with such a calamity!” 

“ He has always been helping us,” said one, 
“and now its our turn to help him. Come, 
let’s show that we hav'n’t forgotten old scores.” 

The suggestion took in a moment, and a sub- 
scription was opened on the spot. For want 
of paper and pencil, they took a piece of clean, 
smooth board, and a bit of rewly made charcoal. 
It was handed round, and in a few moments 
every name was down. Enough was subscribed 
in money, labour, and materials, to rebuild the 
house. To work they went forthwith. If the 
former house went up in a hurry, this went up 
still quicker. In a very short time, a new house 
and barn were completed, exactly like the first. 

I shall never forget the day the Mays took 

ion. As the men of the village had 
built the house, the women and children deter- 
mined to furnish it. All day long the presents 
were pouring in. Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Ash- 
ton and a few of the first ladies, furnished the 
heaviest articles, for the parlour and chambers, 
while the farmers’ wives filled up the kitchen, 
pantry, and cellar. One bronght a tub of nice 
utter, another a couple of fine cheeses. One 
old lady brought a dozen pairs of nice woollen 
stockings which she had sat up nights to knit 
since the fire. , 

Among the rest, came Rosy Lynwon, Willy’s 

favourite playmate, a sweet little girl about six 
ears old. She had something wra up in 
er apron. Wher she came in, Willy, who 


had been capering about with childish joy all 
day, ran up to her, and peeping into her apron, 
exclaimed, “‘Why Rosy! if there isn’t your 
little bantum chicken !” 
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“Yes, Willy, it’s for you—mother said I 
might give it to you.” 

t was Rosy’s pet, and the only thing in the 
world that she could call her own. 

“ There, Willy,” said she, as she opened her 
apron, and let it hop down on to the floor, “ take 
good care of it, wont you, and don’t let it get 
singed, as yours did!” And then she ran away, 
for fear Willy should see a tear in her eye. 

Meanwhile, the farmers said the barn ought 
to be furnished too. So one drove in a fine load 
of hay, and another followed with a nice cow; 
another came dragging along a squealing pig, 
« because,” he said, “ Mr. May’s pig got roasted 
before his time.” 

Such a scene of joyful bustle, as house, yard, 
and barn presented, you never saw. I believe 
it was the happiest holiday the village of B—— 
had ever enjoyed. That night Mr. May was 
richer than he was before the fire. 


“ Well Frank,” said Mr. Ashton, as he stood 
with his hands in his pockets, looking at the 
heaps of good things, “ you have indeed taken 
a very circuitous road to wealth, but I believe 
you will get there before me after all.” 

And so it proved; for from this time, Frank 
continued to rise in wealth and influence, and 
at length became the richest man in the place. 
For a while Ashton went on as before, but at 
length he tired of his “ turnpike,” and concluded 
to make a flying leap. He and . Wilkins 
engaged ina grand speculation, which turned 
out to be a grand humbug, and plunged them 
both in irretrievable ruin. Had Ashton resem- 
bled Frank, his ruin might not have been irre- 
trievable; but in the day of prosperity he had 
cared for no one, and now in his adversity, no 
one cared for him. 

8. J. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MISS 8S B . 


OF MARYLAND. 


BY G. HILL, AUTHOR OF “THE RUINS OF ATHENS,” AND OTHER POEMS, 


Tuovu should’st have perished with the flowers 
Of April, not of autumn hours ; 

Thy requiem should have been the lay 

Of birds that come and go with May, 

And not of winds, that o’er thy grave 

The withered grass now sighing wave. 

The violet, whose leaf the sky 

Tinctures, was sister to thine eye, 

The rose-bud to thy lip and cheek, 

The lily to thy brow and neck. 

With them, methinks, thou should’st have slept, 
With them, when winter snows are swept 

By March winds from the earth’s green floor, 
Wake—but, alas! thou’lt wake no more, 

Till the last trump thy sleep surprise, 

And angels help thee to arise. 

The grave is now thy house of rest, 

And, save the worm, admits no guest ; 

It has no window, from which, seen 


By watchful lover, thou must lean, 

Like a gay blossom from its bower— 

A living rose, a lady-flower ; 

No threshold, where his band may meet 
With songs thy sleeping ear to greet ; 
No torch has thy low, narrow room 

To cheer or dissipate its gloom; 

No friend to part, at peep of light, 

The curtain there let fall by night, 

The night, that though without a morrow, 
Moonbeam or starbeam may not borrow, 
That come, and go, rise, set, but bring 
No brightness to thy burial-ring, 

Veiled, like the eye that dimmed its ray, 
In darkness, till the judgment day. 


Thy better part is gone to dwell 
With angels—spirit blest, farewell! 
Washington, D. C 





THONA, 


A Moorish Spaniard, who is called the Ha- 
beba of Valencia, was skilled in grammar, and 
jurisprudence, and wrote celebrated books on 
both subjects, which were of high authority in 
her day, and long afterwards. It was during 
the state of Moorish power, three centuries and 
a half before the conquest of Grenada, when the 
Moors were revelling in all the Arabian litera- 
ture which had come to them from the days of 
Haroun al Raschid, who lived two centuries 
before her. Thona died in the year 1127. The 
prejudice of the Christians was so great against 
the Moors, that it is wonderful that any thing 
of taste or talent should have been suffered to 
have come down to this time, through the cells 
of the Inquisition. Still, it should be remem- 
bered, that-in Spain, in former days, some bold 
and admirable doctrines, even of liberty, have 
been entertained and divulged. 


TULLIA OF ARRAGON, 


A Neapolitan lady, celebrated for her erudi- 
tion, understanding, and poetical talents, was 
born at Naples, and flourished about the year 
1550. She was carried to Rome in her infancy, 
and “— up in that city with the greatest 
care. hen very young, the study of polite 
literature, and the exercise of that happy talent 
for poetry which she possessed, formed her 
highest enjoyment. She soon became known, 
and was early classed with the most illustrious 
of the learned. She afterwards passed several 
years at Venice, where her society was much 
courted by all people of merit or science. She 
wrote many miscellaneous poems, which ap- 
peared at first scattered in several different 
collections, but were collected and published at 
Venice in 1547. They bear marks of genius, 
and a sprightly imagination, and are much 
praised for purity of style. 
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EMILY WATERS. 
For the bowl : 





For one rash moment sends 
Or shatters every hopefu 


to the shades, 
me of life, 


And gives to horror all your days to come.—4Armstrong. 


Emmy Warers became an at fifteen 
ears of age. Prior to which event her father 
had iven her a good education, and early in- 
stilled the pure principles of Christianity into 
her young mind. She was suddenly bereft of 
both her parents whom she had dearly loved, 
by one of those terrible occurrences which are 
so frequent and disastrous on_the rivers of our 
country, making the hearts of so many family- 
circles bleed for the havoc of their members— 
a steamboat explosion. They had joined the 
tide of emigration to the far west, with the in- 
tention of seeking a home in that delightful 
region, where, with industry and prudence they 
expected to obtain a good support, and leave at 
their death, an only and beloved child, not en- 
tirely dependent upon the world for a precarious 
livelihood. They had left Emily behind them, 
until a home should be provided for her, when 
lo! father and mother were both suddenly cut 
off—the everflowing waters of the Mississippi 
engulfed their dishigured and lifeless bodies, 
with every soul on rd that ill-fated vessel, 
never to surrender them, until time shall have 
run its course, and the sound of the last trump 
shall be heard. Thus, just springing into life, 
a beautiful and fragile being without resources, 
without friends, unprotected, was Emily launch- 
ed upon the unfeeling world, to meet with what- 
ever of happiness or of misery, kind heaven saw 
fit to portion her with. 

It is true, there was one individual upon 
whom she might rely in this hour of wretched- 
ness, the first she had ever experienced—which 

he did, with all the confidence and pertinacity 
of woman’s love, when that ion for the first 
time has taken possession of her breast. This 
person was Cecil Waters—to whom she had 
surrendered all the budding affections of her 
youthful heart. They had been waiting a con- 
siderable period for a favourable moment to be 
wedded, when she heard of the shocking catas- 
trophe which had befallen her parents. Many 
long days and nights, in bitterness and sorrow 
did the orphan girl, in the solitude of her cham- 
ber, bewail their fate, than whom none were 
more kind or better loved. Methinks I see her 
now, as I beheld her on that occasion, sitting 
alone in the twilight of her apartment, with her 
eyes swollen and red, and face streaming with 
scalding tears, her fingers empurpled with 
blood, which was ready to start forth, as she 
wrung her hands together in agony—the very 
impersonation of grief. She would not be com- 
forted—the rod had stricken too deeply, and 
nature was far too exquisitely wrought, for a 
time, to admit the voice of sympathy and con- 
solation. It was many days before even her 


lover was received by her, so holy, so absorbing 
was this feeling, and then, with but a portion 
of the joyous alacrity with which he was accus- 
tomed to be greeted. 


She married Cecil Waters—reluctantly, cer- 
tainly: but this reluctance, however, did not 
arise from any disinclination on her part towards 
him, for they had been long betrothed to each 
other and ardently attached. It arose from the 
knowledge that their union would not receive 
the blessing of his father, who had expressed 
strong objections against his son wedding a 
portionless woman. [t was after many repeated 
and urgent solicitations on the part of her lover, 
that she finally consented to marry him, in 
opposition to his father’s expressed will and 
interdiction, and for which disobedience they 
were to feel almost immediately the unpleasant 
consequences— consequences which nearly drew 
perdition upon them both. 

Mr. Waters was wealthy, proud, and opinion- 
ative, little inclined to accede to any act which 
in his judgment was unlikely to increase his 
consideration with the world, or of adding to 
the many thousands existing in his coffers; the 
virtue, the faultless beauty, and cultivated mind 
of the young woman, or his child’s happiness 
being at stake, was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to him—it would not flatter his vanity, 
nor augment his importance in the eyes of the 
multitude. After the marriage, consequently, 
Ceci] was informed from his parent’s own lips, 
that whatever expectations he might have form- 
ed of receiving assistance from him, he must 
now discard forthwith. 

* You have disobeyed me, sir,” continued his 
father, in anger; “ you have disobeyed me, sir, 
and upon your own head must fall the fruits of 
your wilfulness—your own exertions must now 
give you a livelihood, or else you must bear 
the bitter consequences of want—from me, here- 
after, expect nothing! I have brought you up, 
reared you with tender care, your least wants 
supplied, fulfilled all the duties demanded from 
a father to his offspring—and this, this is my 
reward—this is your gratitude! Ingrate!— 
from this time I know you not—begone—hence, 
begone, sir!” 

hey parted—not to meet again, until one 
of them had drank deep of sorrow and want, 
and wretchedness—and the other, lay cold, 
rigid, and senseless, in his winding-sheet, gone 
to his account. But, we must not anticipate. 

Accustomed to idle and luxurious habits, and 
unused to any settled plan of obtaining a sup- 
port, now, when his fate had become joined to 
that of another—now, when most in need of as- 
sistance and an encouraging hand—Cecil found 
himself friendless and a beggar. Poverty, of 
itself, however discouraging to the young when 
first starting in the race of life, is commonly 
the chief cause of their success, particularly 
when correct principles early instilled into their 
minds, is joined with industrious and frugal 
habits—indeed, in ovr country, scarcely with- 
out an exception, these are the best fortune that 
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can be given to youth. Wealth is proverbial 
for its instability—a thousand casualties may in 
a moment impoverish the richest—it is not so 
with honourable employment, the truly noble 
and efficient means of obtaining independence. 
With these in his possession, he is not poor who 
chooses to exert them—they are richer far in 
bringing interest than stocks which declare the 
largest half-yearly dividends; all is here clear 
profit, cent per cent, without drawback and 
without loss. Happy would it have been for 
young Hampton, had his education been in ac- 
cordance with them—if, instead of idleness and 
unsettled pursuits, he had been inured to some 
regular business or employment—he would 
then have been comparatively independent of 
the smiles and patronage of any individual— 
could have laughed to scorn those who would 

retend to withdraw their countenance, because 
he had chosen to act for himself, in taking to 
his bosom, the woman he loved. 

This change, however, which came over the 
prospects of the young man, lost its wonted and 
legitimate effects. Instead of bearing up gal- 
lantly, as a race horse impatient to run his race 
and win the offered prize, after a few ineffective 
exertions, he drooped in spirit and effort, and 
at last, relinquished all attempts, as though fate 
had shut up every possibility of success to him— 
and what was far worse than all, with inactivity 
he quickly imbibed vile habits, whose touch, as 
with the wand of the evil one, turned what was 
amiable into contamination, and what was once 
strong into incapacity. In a word, intemperance 
obtained the mastery over that, which was not 
shielded by pure and high minded principle. 

* * 7 * * * * 


In a narrow and obscure street of our city, 
the character of whose neighbourhood was of 
questionable respectability, there stood a two 
story frame building, which, from its dilapidated 
appearance, would denote to the passer by, that 
it had not for many long years felt the renova- 
ting hand of either painter, carpenter, or mason. 
Its begrimed and dirty front scarcely presented 
a trace of the coat of white paint it had once 
received, and its broken windows, there not 
being an entire pane of glass Jeft in any of the 
six which faced the street, gave it a forbidding 
and desolate aspect. The interior of this domi- 
cile, for it was still inhabited by a number of 
wretched families, was not less gloomy and 
time worn, than its exterior was uninviting, 
and it needed no inordinate stretch of the imagi- 
nation to conceive its occupants as being among 
the most wretched, if not the most debased, of 
the human kind. 

In adark and badly ventilated chamber, upon 
the second floor of this building, were two indi- 
viduals. One of them a young man, about 
twenty-two years of age, though his pale and 
attenuated appearance would declare him to be 
some five or six yearsolder than that, was lying 
upon a straw pallet in a corner of the room. 
His companion was a young female, who was 
sitting by his bedside, with a painfully anxious 
expression of countenance, an watching every 
gesture and movement of the invalid. 

There was no furniture in the apartment, 

3 


save some few articles actually necessary for 
the preparation of the most simple meals, if we 
except an old pine-wood table, deprived of one 
of its leaves, which was standing near the bed 
with some powders folded up in white and blue 

per, and several vials containing medicine, 
ying upon it, two chairs, and the bed standing 
in one corner of the room. In the fire-place 
there was a small clay furnace and a handful 
of burning charcoal, upon which was a tin vessel, 
apparently containing some nourishment or 
drink for the sick man. 

The natural gloominess of the chamber was 
now thickened as the dusk of evening was fast 
approaching, and the flickering light of the 
charcoal fire being unsteadily reflected through 
the apartment and upon the countenances of its 
inmates, gave a wild and somewhat superna- 
tural appearance to every object, which was 
heightened by the noise of the boisterous and 
stormy elements without, as each fresh gust of 
wind struck upon the old building, causing its 
roof and sides to groan, and threatening their 
displacement, if not the destruction of the build- 
ing itself. 

The clamour of the storm awoke the invalid. 
He asked for drink, which was immediately 
given him by Emily, for she it was who was 
so sedulously nursing her sick husband. After 
having me with kis wife’s assistance, Cecil 
sat up in bed, and in a tone of soft endearment 
she inquired if his fever had abated. 

“ How do you, dearest? Do you feel better, 
my husband?” and with a napkin she wiped the 
moisture from his forehead, which had gathered 
there from his slight exertion. He answered 
faintly. 

“T feel somethin 
am feeble, very feeble.” And Cecil’s band, as 
he reached it forth, trembled as though its 
owner was far advanced in years, and decrepi- 
tude confirmed his assertion. ‘A little better,” 
he continued, after a short pause, “ it is a hard 
trial to be sick—to be laid prostrate and help- 
less as an infant; but I should not repine—for 
you, dear girl, have been a guardian spirit to 
me throughout the whole time of my painfully 
tedious days and sleepless nights. How can I 
repay thee for all thy care and goodness towards 
me—me, who am so unworthy of receiving 
kindness at thy hands! Do you not detest me, 
Emily—hate me, the degraded, the fallen, the 
dishonoured! Do you not wish that I were—” 

His wife, with weeping eyes, flung herself 
upon his bosom, and sobbed aloud, as she cried, 
“No! no!—Detest you, my Cecil! You! my 
own dear husband—never !—nor are you indeed 
so fallen, Cecil, but all may yet, all will yet be 
well—not dishonoured—not degraded !”” 

“Kind, sweet girl!” he responded passion- 
ately, as he drew her still closer to his ‘bosom. 
“ Kind, sweet girl!—your husband has ever 
been blind to thy virtues—he knew not the 
angel he possessed in his Emily—until now, he 
never half appreciated thy sweetness, thy worth, 
thy ness! Insensate that I am!—and, oh! 
horrible thought! that pain, and misery, and 
sickness, produced by cursed rum, should be 
the means of this blessed knowledge! How 


better, Emily—thou hI 
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can I requite thee, for all my injustice and bru- 
tality towards thee !” 

* Nay, dear Cecil, you must speak no’ more 
on this subject. As your wife, 1 have done no 
more than my duty, in making you as comfort- 
able as our circumstances would permit—and 
we must thank the great dispenser of all things 
that they are no worse—but get well soon, and 
I shall then be well repaid. No! you must 
speak no more now,” she continued, interrupt- 
ing him, as he was about to reply, and placing 
her hand over his mouth, “ you must speak no 
more, now, I am fearful of your having injured 
yourself already—compose yourself to sleep, 
and when you awake, you will be enabled to 
converse without evil consequences ensuing.” 

“No! Emily, no—I must speak now,” he 
cried, as he gently freed himself from her— 
“ now? for I may again relapse into that dread- 
ful state, where all was anguish, and horror, 
and annihilation—now, when I fee] that asse- 
verations made, will be recorded for weal or for 
wo, as they may be kept—now, before I am free 
from danger, and the issues of life and death 
are still at war—now, whilst I know what I am 
speaking and promising. Yes! hear me, Emily, 
and bear witness, as I promise now, before high 
heaven and before thee—that, if it please God 
to raise me from this bed of danger and suffer- 
ing, I will become temperate—never to permit 
that damned liquor, rum, in any shape or form, 
to pass these lips again—never—so long as this 
immortal mind is cognizant of willing and do- 
ing—so help me God!” 

“ This is a fearfully solemn promise, Cecil !” 
said Emily; “but to me, not all the wealth of 
the Indies—nay, the whole world to me, is poor 
and pitiable, indeed, in exchange—to lose all 

of its strict fulfilment. My a ps 
dear Cecil, shall be incessant to that upon 
whom you have so solemnly called, to enable 
you faithfully to keep this resolution, for without 
is assistance the strongest of us is weak. Now 
my husband, lay your head down upon your 
illow, for I fear this excitement will delay your 
recovery—say no more at present, but lie down 
and may your dreams be sweet, and sleep 
healthful and refreshing.” 

After Emily had smoothed her husband’s pil- 
low and given him some drink, the invalid com- 

himself to sleep, with a conscience more 
ightened of its burden, and a mind more free 
from the anxieties of life, than had been his 
portion for many months previous—such being 
the reward of correct and virtuous resolves, 
when made in a true spirit. 

And the wife, the young and virtuors Emily, 
she who was as beautiful in mind as in her 
person ws Sect in the deepest poverty 
and wretchedness, was well fitted to grace the 
magnificent abode of the gay, the rich, and the 
elegant—what were her feelings at this moment 
which she felt to be the crisis of her fate—what 
did she do? what was the state of her mind? 
To enter fully into her feelings and impulses 
is impossible. It must suffice to note some of 
the outward acts of the unhappy woman—un- 
happy—no! she was not unhappy—for at this 


moment Emily felt a dawning of hope within 


her breast, she felt an inward feeling of self- 
applause, which is the tenant of his bosom 
alone, who has done what is to benefit his kind— 
she had redeemed a man, her husband, from 
beastly intemperance—a man, the i of his 
Maker, who had debased his godlike feculties, 
and fallen to the level of brute beasts, She 
was calm and sat by his bedside, with a heart 
beating high witha promise of happiness for the 
future. Observing that he had fallen into a 
tranquil slumber, she sunk upon her knees, 
and resting her arms upon: the bed, with her 
hands clasped in each other, she lifted her eyes 
toward heaven, and there arose, in a soft and 
subdued tone of voice, from the lips of the sick 
man’s wife, a prayer, pure, fervent, and humble, 
full of praise, fill of thanksgiving, full of hope. 
She finished her prayer and arose from her 
kneeling position, when a sweet and gentle 
confidence took possession of her soul—she felt 
that her petition to the throne of grace, for her 
husband’s forgiveness and speedy restoration to 
health, was heard and granted. Excellent wo- 
man !—excellent wife ! 

Thus was Cecil Waters, by that scourge of 
our land, brought low — his bed of sickness, 
just escaping with his life, and depending solely 
upon the scanty earnings of his young and hap- 
less wife, for indispensable necessities to pro- 
long his wretched existence. Well might he 
say to her, “how can I requite thee?” She, a 
feeble woman, who had watched at his bedside, 
administering to all his wants, performing all 
the unpleasant, and not less arduous duties of 
nurse, day after day and night after night, 
soothing him in his pain, cheering him in his 
moments of gloom and despondency, and when 
spared from his couch, slaving for his support— 
he can never requite her. 

But Emily her reward—those endearing 
words and warm embrace—that promise of re- 
formation which opened a hope for the future ; 
and more than all, the conscientious discha 
of her duties as a wife, and love for her husband, 
brought their recompense. What trials and 
hardships will a wife not undergo—what misery 
and deprivations not endure, for the man whom 
she truly loves! 

Cecil rapidly recovered his health, and was 
weaned forever from his intemperate habits. 
He now conducted with propriety and decorum, 
and ere the year was past, the church numbered 
him among its communicants. From humble 
beginnings and untiring industry, being cheered 
forward by his faithful Emily, he gradually 
acquired sufficient to live in an easy and com- 
fortable manner. His father died unreconciled 
with his son, oe all his wealth to a bene- 
volent institution. This event, however he may 
have felt the wrong his parent had done him, 
caused no regret or ill-feeling in his mind. 
Time past over their heads tranquilly. One 
an example of what a man can effect, when he 

to exert his reason, rather than follow 
the dictates of a degrading sensuality—the 
other a heroine in a field, more truly noble and 
exalted, than the conquering of empires. a. 
A. 


New York. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LADIES.—No. IIL 
MISS BAILLIE. 


BY B. B. 


My readers may detect an inconsistency in 
this title. Miss Baillie is not only of Scotch 
extraction, as her name indicates, but her blood 
and birth themselves attach her to the land 
o’ cakes. I think she first saw the light at Ham- 
ilton, in that country, and that the early part 
of her life was spent there. Be this, however, 
as it may, and though I must testify that her 
“speech betrays her”-—for her northern accent 
is quite perceptible—it must be admitted that 
as one of the literati, as a public character al- 
together, we have known her for an English 
woman alone. Nothing, certainly, can be more 
English than her compositions mostly are—all 
those by which her reputation has been gained. 

This anglicism in her is rather remarkable. 
The Scotch authors, especially the most distin- 
guished of the Edinburg coterie, have always 
been noticed for their good English; but this 
compliment itself rather intimates, that it was 
hardly expected of them to discover the cloven 
foot so little. The English are slow to believe 
that any body out of “ head-quarters” can either 
write or speak just the thing. They believe, 
with Sam Slick, that we Americans, if we cul- 
tivate their language to some extent, have an 
American language also, and that the Yankees 
may be always detected as readily as the Irish, 
or Scotch, by their tongues. We shall decide, 
of course, that this is one of old John’s most 
conceited and stupid mistakes. We may allow 
that we belong to “ the provinces” in some re- 
spects, but notin this. Let it pass, however. As 
I said before, the Scotch have been obnoxious 
enough to the distinction. Some of the best 
and most famous of their writers have been and 
are so. An old literary tailor deceased at Bris- 
tol not a great many years since, to whose su- 
pervision David Hume was accustomed to sub- 
mit the manuscript of his History of England, 
and he declared that he weeded the Scotticisms 
out of it by the hundred. Some of the histori- 
an’s countrymen have availed themselves of 
like aid. hether this is a custom of Miss 
Baillie’s—or ever was—I know not. It is 
very clear, at all events, how much pains she 
has taken to un-Scoiticise herself. Something 
she owes, of course, to her long residence in 
England, and to her continual association, not 
merely with that people at large, but with some 
of the most cultivated intellects of the day. 
Her opportunities of “seeing the world,” so far 
as this goes, have perhaps exceeded those of 
most of her female lady cotemporaries. Miss 
Edgeworth says she is “all Irish.’ She has 
passed her life in the centre of that n land, 
certainly quite out of the literar hionable 
world. And so have Miss Opie, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Brown. So did Mrs. Hemans. Hannah 
More only came up to town to ‘visit.’ All 
these, and many more of the same class, may 
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be called provincialists comparatively. Know- 
ing the strong distinctions of language which 
prevail in different parts of Great Britain, and 
bearing in mind how almost inevitably we are 
inclined to adopt the practices, even the bad 
ones, with which we become early familiar, 
and by which we are continually surrounded, 
we might not wonder at a countryism, or a 
countyism, here and there slipped into the com- 
positions (as into the conversation) of one of 
these writers. In some of them such things are 
decidedly traceable; but not in Miss Baillie, 
Her English is rigidly “ first-rate.” She writes 
it almost too well. If one might detect her ex- 
traction or education at all, it would probably be 
as an Englishman, let him speak the best pos- 
sible French—and speak it all his life-time— 
and never fail or forget in his language—is still 
sure to be found out by the Parisians. He 
speaks too well. The Parisian allows himself 
liberties with the language; the Englishman 
dares not: or, if he does, he discovers himself 
by the fuss he makes about it, or the mistakes 
which he cannot avoid. Perhaps Miss Baillie 
would not have succeeded as well in every kind 
of composition, as in high tragie poetry, to 
which she has so largely devoted her attention. 

T have spoken of her long residence in Eng- 
land. How long, precisely, I am not able to 
say; but we find her dating from Hampstead, 
(a portion of the suburbs of London, some four 
miles out of the city,) as many as thirty years 
ago at least—in her correspondence with her 
countryman, Scott, for example. In those days, 
which were in fact the prime of her life, as of 
his—though fortunately they were not so passed 
as to exhaust its energies, as in his case, pre- 
maturely—she seems to have mingled with so- 
ciety, and moved about in the world at large, 
with a sort of brisk activity which one who sees 
her at this time would hardly suspect her ever 
to have practised. She was fond of theatricals 
among other things, as one might infer from 
her writings, and we find her enjoying herself 
frequently at the London houses—an amuse- 
ment which seems now in strange contrast 
with her remarkably staid Quaker-like appear- 
ance ;—and she told me, I think, that it was 
many years since she had been in a theatre. 
At the date referred to, she was bringing out 
some of her own dramas, which doubtless enhan- 
ced her interest in the stage, and the premedi- 
tation and preparation of which, by the way— 
to say nothing of the publication and popular 
reception—clearly imply a good deal of free 
mixing with the world. A distinguished anthor 
calls her, in reference to some of these trage- 
dies, the “ Female Shakspeare ;” an extrava- 
gant compliment certainly, but one which such 
acritic, however partial, would scarcely venture 
upon without having seen in her dramas not a 
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little of that knowledge of humanity which 
careful observation and deep study alone could 
furnish, and for which the male Shakspeare 
was so greatly distinguished. In the domestic 
way, I may mention, Miss Baillie’s situation 
was quite different at the period referred to, 
from what it has been since. Her life seems 
stationary and isolated now. There are few 
conductors about her; she needs and seeks them 
not. The hum of the world comes up to her still 
retreat like the noise of the Great Metropolis 
which she cares for and visits no more. Then 
it was all interest to her—press, theatre, travel, 
a brilliant society, the study of mankind. Some 
opportunities of observation she had even in the 
highest sphere. Her brother, Dr. Baillie, then 
in full repute and practice, was among the most 
distinguished surgeons of the age. Scott writes 
to her of his decease, a few years after, as a 
public calamity. He was for many years em- 
a in the Royal Household. The ill-fated 
incess Amelia was one of his patients, and 
she was scarely out of his charge, when he was 
called on to minister to the infirmities of his un- 
fortunate monarch himself—the nominal sove- 
reign, at least, of the realm. 
have called up these reminiscences, which 
bel toa generation now passed away, not 
merely because they relate to Miss Baillie, every 
thing concerning whose history must be matter 
of interest, but rather for the satisfaction of 
those, who, seeing and hearing of her only as 
she now is and long has been, are accustomed 
to regard some of her writings as an inexplica- 
ble caine strange anomalous “ curi- 
osity of literature’—an effect without a cause. 
Certainly, as I have hinted before, no per- 
appearance, no ostensible existence, could 
indicate less than hers does the author, espe- 
cially the author of such compositions, or the 
life she must have lived to produce them. I 
remarked of Miss Edgeworth that there was 
nothing of the profession about her. Were it 
not for the apparent paddyism, I should say 
there was still less of it about Miss Baillie.* 
The distinction I have in view is, that while in 
the former there is no affectation or ostentation 
of authorship, or indeed of any thing else, there 
is at the same time nothing in her manner 
which seems inconsistent with her reputation 
or pursuits. These are kept in the back-ground 
habitually, as a matter merely of good taste. 
When one is told who this lively and well- 
bred lady is, he says to himself—“ The Novelist 
indeed! Well, I should never have thought of 
it. How stupid it was in me. I can see now. 
Such a woman can do what she pleases.” 
But the same Dw would see no cause to re- 
roach himself at not guessing out the tragic 
ioness. He would be more surprised at her 
than himself. “This Miss Baillie—the Miss 
Baillie! Well, I confess I can see nothing of the 
poetess, nothing of the literateur, even now.” 


* Seott says, ina letter to Miss Baillie, in 1800, speakin, 
of Miss Edgeworth, “I expect to find her a being totally vo 
of affectan and who, lke one othér lady of my acquaint- 
ance, carries her literary reputation as easily as the milk- 
maid carries the legien on her head, walking as gracefully 
with it asa duchess.” 





Miss eo passes unsuspected till dis- 
covered. Miss Baillie is never discovered at all. 

And how should she be? I called her “Qua- 
ker-like,” and farther reflection affords me no 
better way of conveying the re ollection I have 
of her. I find it thus in my note-book:— 
“Strikes me as a very conscientious, exact sort 
of woman, with plenty of Scotch common sense. 
Not a bit of romance about her. Serene, quiet, 
kind expression ; neatness, niceness, remarka- 
ble; almost Quakerish in dress, manners, and 

neral appearauce. Very pleasing, after all. 

ears well.—Bears acquaintance.—Like her 
very much.” And here is another passage, at 
an interval of some weeks:—* Very young and 
fresh-looking, but how calm and tranquil! 
Very nice cap. Natural hair, in plain locks, 
peering out—rather—rather greyish! Man- 
ners unobservable. Conversation just what it 
should be, but I can’t remember it, if I would. 
Does’n’t say things to be remarked or remem- 
bered. Rather avoids occasion to do so. Keeps 
very still and cool, as if determined, ‘ soberly,’ 
to live both as long and as snugly as she can. 
Satiated with notice and compliments, I see 
plainly. Willing to be agreeable—can’t be 
otherwise—but wants to be let alone. Most 
respectable, sensible, amiable woman. How 
provoking! No Lion atall !” 

Very young and fresh-looking, it is here 
written. The impression was a strong one. It 
was the first that occurred to me on seein 
her—next to the surprise I felt that this lady 
have described was Miss Baillie. The reader 
will not wonder at it when he considers the 
length of her literary career. I cannot now say 
when she began publishing, but we all regard 
her as one of a generation gone by—one of the 
class of Mrs. Barbauld and Hannah More ;—re- 
maining among us by accident, and that in a 

rsonal, not a professional sense of the word. 
Thirty years ago, as I have intimated, her 
poetry and her energy were in full flower. It 
was in 1809 that the first of her dramas ever 
tried on the stage in her native country—the 
“ Family Legend’—was brought out by one 
of the iibioues in Edinburg. The reader of 
Lockhart’s Life will remember Scott’s writing 
the prologue for it; and the very kind, charac- 
teristic interest in the success of the play, 
which appears in his frequent letters to the au- 
thoress at this period. ‘This, by the way, was 
the best received of all her dramas, and had a 
continued run of fourteen nights. Possibly 
something of the ostensible popularity might 
be due to her friends, and to nationality, for 
popular, strictly speaking, none of her composi- 
tions seem to me to be. In this respect she is 
hardly the Female Shakspeare. She differs 
from such a personage (yet unknown, I think) 
as John Kemble did from Garrick. David was 
the Shakspeare of the stage. He entered in- 
tuitively into the representation of the characters 
his great master intuitively conceived, let them 
be what they might. The fool was as easy to 
him as the hero. His Abel Drugger was no 
less a chef-d’euvre than his Lear. In a word, 
there was no Garricism about him. His iden- 
tity slipped from his shoulders like a stage- 
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cloak, never hanging in the way of a new 
transmigration. If was nothing to him. It 
seemed as if he never acted himself long enough 
to get a habit of it, as other people do. Shaks- 
peare, in his way, was hardly more omni-availa- 
ble—more of the “ all things to all men”—than 
he was. Notso Kemble. The high dignity of 
tragedy was entrusted, in separate and solitary 
grandeur, to him. It possessed him like a ge- 
nius. The robe, and the Roman aspect, were 
never laid by. And it was all very stately, 
very fine. It was classical; no fault could be 
found with it. But it was one and the same 
thing—tragedy, t y alone. And so, it 
seems to me, it is with Miss Baillie. Hers is 
the stately vein. Her characters are all of that 
school, and so are her sentiments and style. If 
conscious of this possession, as I call it in the 
actor, she labors to break up the spell of mo- 
notonous perfection, it is but a labor after all, 
and one sees that it isso. It is like a man try- 
ing to laugh when he feels quite serious. Kem- 
ble was her hero to write for, not Garrick. 
Shakspeare had no partialities—no veins—no 
style. Miss Baillie has but one; she is always 
iss Baillie. 

I remember her once saying of her friend 
Mrs. Hemans, whom she admired exceedingly— 
and I think she has lately spoken of her, in one 
of her Prefaces, as the most gifted poetess of 
the age—that, regarding the kinds of compo- 
sition she tried, and the styles A were 
written in, she might be said to have had the 
materiel of three poets in her; but after all, 
she acknowledged there was a continuous iden- 
tity aboutit; one never lost sight of Mrs. He- 
mans. Some persons complained of this indeed, 
but it was not good philosophy, if it was just 
criticism. They had only to read less of her 
at one time; to read her when they felt in the 
mood. Some minds might never feel that mood 
to be such. Very well—they were the very 
last who should undertake to pass judgment up- 
on it, for that same reason; they should not 
read her at all. 

I thought this very sensible—for an admirer, 
too, very candid—altogether characteristic of 
Miss Baillie, in fact; but it farther occurred to 
me, that she had described her own case quite 
as well as that of Mrs. Hemans. The chief 
difference was, so far as this subject is con- 
cerned, that the latter, in her plays especially, 
but often in her other poetry, tried the trans- 
migration system, (so to speak,) without suc- 
ceeding in it; that is, without the complete 
success which attended her in her own vein— 
for fail utterly, in any thing, she never did or 
could; but Miss Baillie was more cautious. 
There was a Scotch wariness about her. Her 
enthusiasm never seduced her to try experi- 
ments, or practice gratuitous manceuvres. She 

rsisted im one course, content with arriving 
in that, as might be expected from such wise 
devotedness as well as such marked talent, to 
a perfection, which, in its kind, no other writer 
ee certainly no other female has attained. 

meg but this can explain her great reputa- 

tion. reat it became, almost as soon as she 

came out, end so it continues: great, too, with- 
3 


out popularity, as I remarked before ; great with 
the critics, and the judicious few, (not a very 
few, I confess, neither,) while to the mass of 
readers—the readers of Miss Edgeworth, or 
Mrs. Hemans, or Hannah Mere, or all of them 
even—her works are but a “stumbling block,” 
or an “offence.” They admire her, indeed. 
Every body does—because people do so that 
know why; but, not one in a hundred of those 
who might rank her at the head of living poet- 
esses, (as she deserves,) would probably be able 
to tell over the titles of what she has written. 
Ask one of her admirers even (like me) if he 
has read her works all through, as we read the 
other Shakspeare. Oh, no! only favorites— 

es—reviews. Or consider if you ever 
saw Miss Baillie quoted—ever heard her, much 
more, as he is, by “all sorts of people,” in all 
regions of christendom, every day. Not at all 
so. Miss Baillie is notorious—famous—immor- 
tal, for aught I know—but not popular; and 
popular she never can be. She belongs, in lite- 
rature, to the aristocracy, and the aristoi must 
sustain her. 

I was speaking of the length of her literary 
career, and of her being one of the few sur- 
vivors of a generation of authors mostly gone 
by. And yet she began publishing at what was 
considered a remarkably advanced period of her 
life—something after the fashion of Cowper; 
so much so, and with so little previous notifi- 
cation, that her friends were generally taken 
by surprise. I can imagine what the sensation 
must have been among them when her dramas 
came forth, “all armed and perfect, like Mi- 
nerva from Jupiter's head,” (as Mr. Preston 
says of nullification.) Springing up from such 
a source, too—personally speaking—as I have 
described! Any other quiet, Quakerish Scotch 
gentlewoman, of middle age, it would seem, 
might just as well have astonished the public 
in the same way. At all events, her place 
seemed taken among the literati at once, such 
as she has ever since maintained it. Whether 
these compositions were popular or not, there 
was something imposing about them. It was a 
little in the way, perhaps, that some of Croly’s 
and Milman’s have succeeded, in spite of a 
corresponding lack of the seme qualification. 
They showed a remarkable mind, strong talent 
of a peculiar quality, most people allowed :— 
many said, genius of a high and noble order. 
Then they burst out so unexpectedly—so sud- 
denly—from the mind of a woman—of such a 
woman; it wasreally something altogether new. 

Of course, the deliberation with which the 
productions in question had been so long in 

reparation could not but enhance this effect. 
People soon found that the new light, instead 
of a mere whizzing meteor, blazing over the 
firmament for a moment, only to sink into ob- 
seurity, like the scores which have preceded 
and followed it every season, was really a star, 
ready-made, and full-grown, and as bright as one 
of the Pleiads; and that, as if conscieus of this 
dignity—as the wandering Pleiad itself, which 
has been missed from its place so long, might 
be expected to do, if it thought proper to return 
and resume it—it streamed straight up into its 
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just position in the heavens, and there settled 
itself, without ceremony, to shine on forever. 
So much for doing well what one does at all; 
carefully studying out one’s capacity; giving 
it a thorough development and discipline first 
of all, and then taking time enough, and pains 
enough, to accomplish the object in view, what- 
ever it may be, in the best possible manner, and 
to the utmost desirable degree. I gave Miss 
Edgeworth great credit for this rare wisdom ;— 
a genius in itself, it deserves to be called, and 
it is in fact, in perfection, only the instinct of 
minds of the first order. Miss Baillie deserves 
still more. She must have known, herself, 
what she was capable of doing. She must have 
been meditating upon these themes longer than 
Horace himself would have required. She 
waited till the age when many authors are ex- 
hausted, some superannuated, most of them 
crowned with all the laurels they can ever ex- 
pect to obtain; and then she came out, as I 
stated before. And her accounts with the 
public were settled as soon as seen. There is 
something satisfactory in gaining such a repu- 
tation in such a way. It reminds me of what 
Southey says of the mode which the mother of 
Wesley adopted in teaching him to read. The 
neighbors were worrying their children over 
the alphabet, according to custom, for years. 
She wisely let the young apostle alone till the 
right time came, and then, when he was six 
ears old, with his brain as clear as amber, am- 
ition awakened, and no disgust at the sight 
of books yet formed, she took him to her knees, 
and taught him, in one twenty-four hours, all 
that she wanted him to know. What a pity it 
is that our authors disdain to learn their lessons 
in the same way; that they insist upon being 
in such a prodigious hurry to astonish the pub- 
lic as to forget preparing their books before 
publishing them to the world. How small is 
the proportion of these crudities which endure 
even for a season! What waste of time, spirit, 
and intellect! What corruption of popular 
taste! Better to begin, like Cowper, at fifty; 
better to write on, like Waller, at eighty. By 
such a course, the mind, instead of fretting out 
and breaking down prematurely by efforts that, 
after all, are of little avail, may be brought to 
its highest condition, and preserved in its finest 
order and tone, to the last. What is done then 
is done to some purpose; it bears scrutiny; it 
wears well; it tells. Gray’s poems are not 
greater in quantity than Byron or even Scott 
would have tossed off in some two days. But 
to what end? Who asks, or cares, when he 
looks at St. Peters, how many years the build- 
ers were at work on it? Or who—whena brick 
warehouse tumbles down in New York, the 
next year after its erection—who considers it a 
compliment or an excuse for the workmen, that 
they were only a month or two setting it up? 
The world has nothing to do with the author's 
circumstances. It has no allowances to make, 
no apologies to hear. It is inexorable as des- 
tiny, and deaf as an adder. It only sees, and 
it sees results. If they are built to tumble down, 
let them tumble ; if to stand, pyramid-like, and 
be wondered and gazed at, as miracles of labor 





and models of art, then stand they must. The 
world cannot prevent it if it would. Their life 
is within them. It grows stronger and stronger 
from age to age. it defies mankind themselves. 

This tribute is due to Miss Baillie the more, 
since the wisdom I admire in her is, now-a-days, 
become so strangely out of repute. In this re- 
spect, she and her Irish cotemporary seem to 
be almost solitary specimens of a school in lite- 
rature which it were better for us had not the 
public pronounced it “old-fashioned” so long 

o. I wish it had never grown to that veteran 
dignity. I wish it were now the fashion, as once 
it was, for authors to make themselves before 
they make books, and to make books before they 
_ them. There is more life in Gray’s 

legy than in all Scott’s poetry, and Byron’s 
too. By virtue of the same economy Miss 
Baillie has taken her “ place on high ;” and in 
spite of the limited class she addresses, and of 
the intrinsic partial nature of any popularity 
her works can ever be said to have, still they 
have lived on, and still will, for they are 
“ founded on a rock.” 

The public usually like to know where a 
distingué lives, as well as how. The residence 
of Miss Baillie is not more poetical than her 
personel, being in this respect very inferior to 
the Edgeworthstown domain. I found her at 
what is called “ Windmill Mill,” in Hampstead, 
approaching that eminence by way of the whole 
length of as unsentimental-looking a street as 
belongs to the suburbs of London. These, as a 
, re thing, remind one of Mrs. Hemans’s 

escription of Liverpool, as “the Capital of 
Prose.” They are villages that do well ramen 
for economisers of moderate incomes, or invalid 
constitutions, to practise their prudence or their 
promenades in, but are apparently void of all cha- 
racter or spirit ;—neither countrified or cockney- 
fied, nor one thing or another. Here, however, 
one who is tired of the town has the comfort 
of looking down upon it with as much contempt 
as he pleases; and he gets just enough of the 
bustle and hum, and the smoke and dust of that 
mighty world, to serve, like the rattling of 
the cold winter’s wind against one’s windows 
who feels himself warm within, for enhancing 
the consciousness and the comfort of the sove- 
reign security and solitary independence which 
he enjoys. But alas! the dwelling of the poetess 
is not so much as a cottage; only one of the 
inner sections of a long block of dingy three- 
story brick, with hardly a vine that I remember 
over the doorway, and only the little monoto- 
nous, insipid allotment, for a front-yard, which 
one gets so weary of seeing everywhere at- 
tached to these houses in the suburbs of the 
city. The situation is rather elevated and 
healthy, rather verdant and quiet, and that is 
all one can say in its favor, unless I reckon, 
omens its privileges, its vicinity to what is 
called Hampstead Heath. This is a somewhat 


noted spot, and the fame of its prospect has at 
times attracted the Lions to live about it—Cole- 
ridge among the rest. It is said to command 
a view of seven counties in clear weather, but 
I was disappointed in it. It seemed tame and 
vague. Probably I had heard too much in its 
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favor. The green plain itself, intersected 
with rural footways, running through rag 
furze, with here and there an old and gnarled 
oak, offering the pedestrian shelter from sun- 
shine he rarely feels-—this was pretty and pic- 
turesque enough in the English way ; and so were 
the caravans of donkies, with groups of gipsy- 
looking people in charge of them, straggling 
and dozing about on the grass, in waiting for 
city customers to ride the poor animals at three 
pence the mile: but this was about all I could 
make out of Hampstead Heath. No Parnassus 
thought I, as I strolled away with the ebb 
tide of the London loafers, who are always to be 
found on the spot. The poetry of the boarding 
schools might gather its food in these pastures— 
a donkey diet; but not that of the “ Dramas.” 
Their spirit was born and bred on the Hamilton 
Hills, where rivers roll in grandeur, and forest 
cataracts glitter in the sun. There, genius might 
live upon inspiration. Here, it might live upon 
half-pay. 

I had no conversation with Miss Baillie on 
religious opinions, and of course could not be 
expected to report it if I had. What I know 
of her in this respect is common rumour, con- 
firmed, however, by a late publication of hers, 
which I have never seen, or even seen noticed 
in this country. In London it has gone toa 
second edition, and was recently advertised in 
these terms: 


“A View of the General Tenor of the 
New Testament, regarding the Nature and 
Diguity of Jesus Christ; including a Collec- 
tiea of the various Passages in the Gos- 
pels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, 
which relate to that subject. To which are 
now added a correspondence with the late 
Bishop of Salisbury; together with remarks on 
the Pre-existence of Christ, and on Toleration 
and Fanaticism. By 

Joanna Barure.” 


This work is strictly what it is here described, 
a composition, with just the commentary indis- 
pensable as a cement to hold it together. It 
discloses the author most distinctly as an Arian, 
and this faith she labors to sustain by her “ Col- 
lection.” In that sense the book must be call- 
ed controversial, but never, perhaps, was there 
less of the spirit of controversy in such a work. 
Not an expression escapes, not an emotion is 
indicated, unnecessary to the business object, 
so to speak, which she has in view from the 
ra gen The correspondence with the Bishop 

‘ords considerable scope for discussion. It 
embodies one, in fact, on the question which 
the volume was written to illustrate. Here 
the two parties are wide asunder in sentiment; 
but still the same temper is apparent. I give 
his Reverence credit for his share of this spirit, 
which is not quite universal with his brethren 
in their contests with dissenters. On the whole, 
I know not where can be found a more beautiful 
manifestation than the whole composition affords 
of the kindly and lovely feeling of genuine 
Christianity, as it seems to me. i believe it is 
quite characteristic of the authoress in this re- 
spect. All her conduct and conversation dis- 


cover the same character—at least, in all the 
thousand little negative ways one sees in pri- 
vate intercourse with such a person—for she 
never introduces the subject in question, that I 
am aware of. I remember once mentioning the 
interest I had taken in the volume. She replied, 
very quietly, that she believed the composition 
was a fair one, and the discussion candid, as far 
as it went. She wished it should be, and she 
aimed at nothing more. Miss Baillie was edu- 
cated, [ presume, in the Presbyterian tenets so 
common with her countrymen, but no denomi- 
nation of this sort probably exists at Hampstead, 
and I have understood that her attendance on 
public worship is divided between the English 
church and the Unitarian chapel. 

I have frequently mentioned her in conjunc- 
tion with Miss a. There are many 
reasons why one thinks of the two together, 
differing in some things as much as they 
do. This difference is more, however, in social 
history and position, and in literary matters, 
than any thing else. In general character, I 
was often reminded of one by the other. Both 
are distinguished especially by the same genial 
Christian spirit; both are full of benevolence: 
and if the Irish writer, living as she does, has 
had more scope for the ostensible operation of 
hers, Miss Baillie, I believe, has never been 
wanting to such occasions of doing good and 
distributing happiness as occur in her more 
limited sphere. The reader of Lockhart will 
remember what Scott says of a proposition she 
made to him for writing in a book she was pri- 
vately getting up, which must have cost her 
great pains, for the benefit of the family of some 
merchant, recently broken down by misfortune. 
This was a characteristic proceeding, and so 
was the quietness with which it was done. 
Probably none ever heard of her share in it, but 
the parties she was obliged to apply to for aid. 
Scott, who had something of the character him- 
self, seems to have appeciated it deeply in her. 
She was apparently a special favourite among 
all his friends. He calls her sometimes “ Sister 
Joanna,” and really discovers towards her the 
love of a brother. The little trait of kindness 
just referred to, comes out in his correspondence 
by a sort of stealth. I wish the whole list of 
Miss Baillie’s charities, which comes up now to 
my imagination, could be revealed in the same 
way, as they never, however, were meant to 
be, nor will be—but in heaven. I should enjoy 
it much more than I ever did the Dramas. 
There is more poetry, and better, in such a life, 
than any library ever contained. 

As to person and manners, the reader will 
gather pretty nearly from preceding observations 
the data for comparing the two ladies in question. 
Miss Baillie, without, perhaps, quite reaching 
the average stature, is yet larger than Miss 
Edgeworth, whom I should rank, like the queen, 
with the petites. The latter, as I have hinted, 
displays in conversation the greater vivacity, 
much as one would expect indeed from their 
respective literary styles; both being still equal- 
ly remarkable fora delightful serenity, quietness, 
and apparent benignity, which = even the 
stranger at once at his ease. The Novelist, 
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also, indulges in sallies of humor and plea- 
, condescending to bandy the brisk repar- 

tee, and even the positive pun, with the youthful 
circle which commonly surrounds her. The 
Tragedian, by the way, had her stern nationality, 
or her severer studies, ever left her much in- 
clination for such indulgences, has had no such 
arena to practise in. Her domestic life has 
been, I believe, of the staider description, and 
for many years her elder sister has been her 
rincipal companion. This lady, the proper 
iss Baillie, (the writer is usually known by 
her maiden name,) | had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, and I thought her hardly the less extraor- 
— oman of the two. One would scarcely 
say she was haler or younger-looking, but she 


is certainly not the least lively in conversation. 
Her cheerful activity of intellect is what [ 
have seldom seen at such an age, for I must 
presume that to be nearly eighty. Such society, 
and so much of it, for the fireside, I can fancy 
is just what the younger sister would choose. 
Neither mind nor heart, I am sure, could ever 
grow dull or cold with such companionship, 
while neither, at the same time, would be jaded 
with a needless excitement. I used to think, 
when I saw the two ladies together, that Cicero 
must have borrowed the beautiful thought of his 
“ Senectute” from such a circle. It is, in fact, 
the place and the way to grow old gracefully, 
and that is just what they are doing. 


Te 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
“POPPING THE QUESTION.” 


Ir must be admitted by every one who is 
practically or otherwise acquainted with the 
topic, that “ popping the question,” as it is fa- 
miliarly called, is one of the most thrilling cir- 
cumstances in the life of “a man of real sensibi- 
lity.” Imagine a youngster of two and twenty, 
or thereabouts, with a tallow-coloured face, an 
agitated deportment, and a heart throbbing with 
various emotions, seated by the side of a sim- 
pering damsel, who is labouring strenuously to 
make it appear that she has no suspicion con- 
cerning the subject about to be introduced. It 
is twenty to one, however, that she might re- 
lieve his embarrassment and abbreviate the 
period of palpitation by frankly telling him that 
she knows precisely what he intends to say. 
But etiquette and the usages of the sex will not 
sanction this piece of humanity. She cannot 
even be supposed to unders his hint, if he 
attempts to approach the affair by circumlocu- 
tion. He wonders that such a divine creature 
can be so dull of comprehension. 

Finding, at last, that he must either “ speak 
or die,” fe nerves himself heroically for the 
task, his countenance becomes paler, if possi- 
ble, one hand ps his hat or cane convul- 
sively, the other is usually laid on his heart, as 
if to still the tumultuous lente of that trou- 
blesome little organ. Then from between his 
closed teeth and quivering lips, comes a scarce- 
ly articulate and almost inaudible sound, like 

e voice of a terrapin, when, in alarm, it closes 
the portals of its crustaceous habitation. Only 
two or three words can be distinguished, but 
these are sufficiently explicit to justify the lady 
in comprehending what is meant. 


The answer depends entirely on circum- 
stances. If it be unequivocally in the negative, 
the lover starts up, claps on his hat, and without 
the customary formalities of parting, leaves the 
house and hastens, it may be, towards the river, 
resolved on extinguishing his flames by a most 
infallible expedient. But, on his way, he usually 
finds some reasons to decline acting on this 
resolution, and sometimes compounds for the 
intended sacrifice to Cupid, by an extra libation 
to Bacchus. 

Ifthe lady should be more favourably disposed, 
she sometimes tortures the youth mischievously, 
remarking that she has never once thought on 
the subject of matrimony ; when the probability 
is that she has thought of nothing else from her 
twelfth year sounell . This is a very naughty 
and unamiable piece of duplicity. Almost in- 
variably, the nymph appears to be rather averse 
to the proposal, be it never so advantageous; 
or else so surprisingly careless about it, that it 
seems to be but the toss of a sixpence whether 
she shall be married or not. 

oung men are so chicken-hearted in 
affairs of this sort, that the least word which 
may be construed as a denial is sufficient to 
close the negotiation at once; and the inconsi- 
derate belle is, perhaps, as much grieved at the 
result as the chap-fallen lover himself. No 
doubt, the terrors attendant on “ popping the 
question,” are so numerous that the very timi- 
dity of some men causes them te remain in un- 
blessed singleness for life. These poor fellows 
are objects of pity, and should not be included 
in those general anathemas which are promul- 
gated against the fraternity of Old Bachelors. 
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author’s work is the mirror of his 
ition that has led to very false 
the devil himself were to write 

be in praise of virtue, because 
hase it for use, and the bad 


mind, is 


As we ascend in society, like those who climb 
a mountain, we shall find that the line of per- 
petual elation commences with the higher 
circles, and the nearer we approach to the grand 
luminary, the court, the more frigidity and 
apathy shall we experience. 











Written for the Lady’s Book. 
MIND. 


Tuar there is much to call forth the energies laboratories, these hidden laws, all might have 
of mind in this world, none can deny. Many been jaid open to man’s inspection; and in 
are the motions which press, and many are the place of requiring the mighty mind of a New- 
influences which prompt it to deep and vigorous ton to discover them, they would have been 
thought. In this country, especially, there is known to the simplest child. Or the same Al- 
much of this influence, as by it much is to be mighty Being who formed these ever-changing 
gained. The man who would secure the respect wonders, might have caused an unvarying 
and confidence of the entire community, must sameness to exist, and but one class of objects 
be a man whose mental powers have been cul- to demand our notice. 
tivated, and who by education, not in virtue of | There are also other inducements to cultivate 
distinguished ancestors, may look for success. the mind presented by the condition of our 
As alike the reward of, and the stimulus to, world, aside from the mere instinctive love of 
devoted application of the mind, there is pre- knowledge. This earth is not what it once 
sented to the young man just entering on active was, the abode of happiness and peace. Sin 
life, eminence in the pulpit, the bar, the medi- has entered, and with it a train of evils which 
cal profession, the senate; or he may aspire to no human power can estimate. Misery and 
the highest station his country can confer, the want are now to be alleviated, sickness met, 
head of a mighty nation. tears dried up, death, if possible turned back, 

There are still other inducements tocultivate and the raging passions of man restrained. To 
the intellect, which, if not stronger,exertamore do this requires much study, much thought, 
extensive influence. These arise from the fact much profound acquaintance with man in all 
that the universe seems fitted up expressly for circumstances, both as a physical and intellec- 
this purpose. Do we glance at the heavens? tual being; and so extensively has the necessity 
There meets us in that one look enough to ex- of thus meeting acknowledged evils been felt, 
ercise and strengthen the profoundest mind. that it has probably elicited more patient, un- 
We see the sun moving in its splendour, but wearied research than any or all things else. 
we see not at once the Jaw which keeps that | Amidst all these varied and powerful influ- 
bright orb in its path, dispensing lightand com- ences to cultivate the intellect, it is a melan- 
fort to man—that law is hidden, only to be re- choly fact that much is wasted and worse than 
vealed as the reward of deep and searching wasted in schemes of wickedness, or allowed to 
thought. Again we look, and the face of the lie dormant, which, if aroused and rightly di- 
heavens has changed. Instead of one shining rected, might bless distant nations, and be felt 
orb, there are now innumerable starry gems, in the increasing virtue and knowledge of ad- 
each affording materials sufficient to exercise vancing generations. 
the highest powers of mind. Or we are sud- §$ This melancholy waste of mind perhaps never 
denly met by the bright Aurora, we gaze upon strikes us more forcibly than in contemplating 
it, admire its mellow light, its blended tints; the characters of the great men of by-gone days. 
but by the student alone can be experienced the.;.Who can read, for instance, of Alexander or 
pleasure of knowing its cause, and of tracing~-@f Napoleon ; enter into their deep laid and far- 
in its ever-changing appearance, the operation. reaching plans, mark the workings of minds 
of fixed principles. Or we turn to the earth, which could be satisfied with no honour, and no 
and the first thing which meets our eye may achievement while aught remained still to be 
be the painted flower of the valley, or the moun- accomplished, and not regret that this mighty 
tain oak; and we long to know the secret pro- intellect, this unconquerable will, this firm, un- 
cess by which those bright colours are formed; wavering purpose, served only to call down 
or to trace the links which connect a feeble deeper condemnation on their own heads and 
acorn with the mighty tree before us. It is prolong the cry of orphanage and widowhood ? 
the same in the world of mind; thought after Who has not, in imagination, painted far other 
thought rises apparently without connection, scenes—scenes of happiness and virtue, which 
and then as quickly fades away, as if to tempt might have been identified with their names, 
us to trace them to their fountain head; cha- if they had been as eager in the pursuit of 
racter after character mects us, as varied as are knowledge and truth, as of carnage and applause, 
the changes of the kaleidescope, as if to invite as ready to devise expedients to alleviate misery 
us to examine the numberless influences which as they were to plan the conquest of nations? 
must have met and blended together to form But, even were we able to contemplate all the 
such diversities. instances of perverted intellect which .history 

Thus it is throughout the universe; not one or memory could furnish, the gloomy picture 
step can we take in life without meeting a would be but half seen; still would remain the 
thousand phenomena, claiming and richly re- neglected mind, the dormant talents, the amount 
warding our deepest thought; and ere we have of which no eye but His, whose gift it is, can 
entered upon the examination of one, the scene scan. That many have minds, of whose exist- 
changes, and others quite as beautiful,as grand, ence they seem scarcely conscious, is a fact 
and as incomprehensible, appear. That this continually meeting us. We see it in the young 
might have been different seems obvious; in- man of dissipation and vice, whose only god is 
stead of these secret processes, these concealed self, whose only shrine, the altar of Bacchus. 
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We see it in the daughter of fashion and gaiety, 
the nightly frequenter of the brilliant assembly, 
the sportive butterfly of life, whose thoughts 
centre exclusively on personal adorning, and 
whose noblest aim is to receive admiration 
homage for external charms. From her the 
incitements of ambition are happily withheld, 
and other motives to cultivate the mind, affect 
her not. She sees no beauty or wisdom in na- 
ture’s works, which can tempt her to trace them 
through their numberless changes; nothing 
wonderful in the mind which God has given 
her, sufficient to induce her to leave for a time 
the gay circle, and devote even one short hour 
to an examination of its powers and principles. 
Such being the case, it becomes an interest- 
ing question, what will teach man universally, 
that he has an intellect which may and ought 
to be cultivated, and what will best elevate and 
expand that intellect! To this we would say 
the gospel of Christ, received in all its influence 
on the heart. It has been remerked that indi- 
viduals who were regarded of but common en- 
dowments, have, when brought to embrace this 
gospel, and daily to study its inspired precepts, 
given evidence of — intellectual powers. And 
it is not to be wondered at; for although the 
gospel comes to us as a scheme to save the race, 
as fitted most expressly to sanctify the soul and 
guide to heaven, yet so closely is its influence 
on the heart interwoven with that on the intel- 
lect, that the same truths which pour light and 
se on the one, elevate and expand the other. 
w could it be otherwise; for the subjects on 
which the Bible treats are such as e even 
the higher power of angels, and cause these 
— beings to be charged with comparative 
folly. On the pages of Revelation, are written 
with clearer light the existence, continual pre- 
sence, and glorious character of the one > 
than on any page of nature’s volume; there his 
wonderful acts are recorded, there his eternal 
purposes declared, and there alone are the 
splendours of his dwelling-place revealed. With 
such a Being, he who stadies the Word of God 
knows he has much to do; he is there required 
to search into his character, to trace in all the 
occurrences of life his providential government, 
and to live remembering him continually ; he is 
there even taught to call him Father; to confide 
in him, and to rejoice in every honour paid to 
him as does the child in the praises of a beloved 
parent. How with such a grand, inexhaustible 
subject continually before him, can any fail to 
his intellect cultivated in a most eminent 
degree, and to possess a mind becoming in- 
creasingly more able to grasp the highest ob- 


jects. 
Besides, the hopes which the Bible excites 


are such as to meet and expand the intellect. 
It reveals to him who takes it as his chart and 
guide, a heaven of eternal bliss, where soon, 
a by —_ . may sit down + 

s and archange ets and apostles; 
“the collected por TL pe the earth,” and 
even with Jesus, once an inhabitant of the same 
vale of tears. This heaven is not one of sensual 
gratification as is the Indian’s future Elysium, 
nor of idleness, as many persons imagine; but 








one where mind, freed from a corruptible 
body, and delivered from the withering influ- 
ence of sin, may range among God’s works, 
listen to the instructions of angels, and learn 
from nature as well as grace, lessons of that 
Being whose mind eternity is too short to ex- 
haust. 

Especially does the cross of Christ teach 
man the true dignity of his nature, and furnish 
space for his amplest investigations. Who can 
believe that the Son of God esteemed his spirit 
so precious, as to undertake and prosecute 
amidst toil and suffering the work of redeemin 
it, and not feel that he is capable of high 
holy purposes? And can he believe that he 
was redeemed by such a sacrifice only to live 
for himself, while a world remains to be bles- 
sed with the same precious hopes that illu- 
mine his path? The very contemplation of 
such a subject, (for contemplate it, the Chris- 
tian unavoidably must,) will expand his mind, 
and lead him to form higher plans and nobler 
purposes than all the combined influences of 
philosophy and science could do. He longs, it 
may be, in attestation of his gratitude to the 
Redeemer, to enter into this wide field of Jabour, 
and he finds employment not only for his heart 
but for his intellect, in being a missionary of 
the cross, or in guiding a Sabbath-school class, 
and endeavouring to render level to their com- 
prehension the truths which he daily finds to 
rise in sublimity and grandeur before him. 

In the Bible indeed, there is beyond com- 
parison more to cultivate the intellect than in 
any book penned by uninspired men; and the 
student of this book, though he be unacquainted 
with earthly science, will find he possesses in- 
tellectual resources of which he once knew 
not even the existence. In the investigation of 
its great doctrines, he will find more to discip- 
line the reasoning powers, than in the works of 
Newton, of Locke, or of Boyle ; more todelight 
the imagination than in the strains of Milton, 
or in the wasted genius of Byron; for here 
poetry has ottninet its loftiest flights, and on 
the wings of the muse of David and Isaiah, of 
Ezekiel and St. John, he is conducted to the 
very throne of Jehovah. Here, too, memory 
finds abundant resources ; for round every spot, 
and every scene, and every conversation, all 
pure and elevating, she loves to linger, as con- 
nected with a Saviour’s life; and here is taught 
the profoundest study, that of ever-changing 
mind, certain that he cannot err, for it is the 
teaching of Him who “knew what was in 
man.” 

Again, the duties and spirit which the Bible 
enjoins are eminently adapted to elevate the 
mind. Let us glance at some of these duties. 
It enjoins the habit of secret prayer, a duty 
which has done more to elevate mind, than 
philosophy ever accomplished. It is a princi- 
ple in our nature that we acquire the charac- 
ter of those pe with which we are much 
conversant, whether great or debasing; and 
this in proportion as we approach near them, 
and view them without intervening objects. 
This is so universally acknowledged, that it 
has grown into 4 proverb, “a man is known by 
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the company he keeps;” and we need little 
more to become acquainted with an individual 
than to know who are his companions, who the 
persons with whom he holds most intimate con- 
verse. It is on this well-acknowledged prin- 
ciple that prayer is so eminently fitted not onl 
to purify the heart, but to elevate the mind. 
Prayer is access to God, communion with God, 
with Him whose days have neither beginning 
nor end, whose power none can compute, whose 
knowledge is an unfathomable deep, whose 
ways are past finding ont. It is communion 
with the one Infinite mind, which presides over 
every other mind; it is fellowship with Him 
whose plans reach from eternity to eternity, 
which none can oppose, and none retard. It 
is communion with too, under most solemn 
circumstances. It is when alone, when no eye 
witnesses but the penetrating eve of Jehovah, 
searching the heart; when no ear listens but 
his, ever open; when no being is present but 
the ever-present Lord God. If any thing has 
power to expand the mind, to elevate the whole 
man, it is surely this communion with God; 
this telling him all our wants, all our plans, all 
our trials; this unbosoming of feelings which 
can be laid open to no earthly being. 

Besides, the objects of prayer specified in the 
Bible are such as to elevate the mind. It 
teaches its student not to regard his own per- 
sonal wants, or even salvation, as the only 
thing to be earnestly desired, but to regard the 
whole race as brethren; and to mingle in his 
daily worship, petitions that this entire world 


may be recovered to virtue and to holiness ; 
an idea which is sufficient of itself to stamp the 
mind which fully imbibes it, with greatness as 
well as benevolence. 

Another of its great and leading require- 
ments is contentment; the feeling that all our 
talents, and all the circumstances of our life 
have been arranged by an infinitely wise Being, 
and are to be acquiesced in as his appointment. 
Had this feeling reigned in the heart of many 
a man who — both time and intellect in 
vain repinings that he possessed not the genius 
of Shakspeare, the imagination of M ilton, or the 
profound mind of Edwards, how much greater 
advance would this world have made in all 
that really tends to elevate and bless. If, feel- 
ing that having but one talent, he was 
sible and only responsible for that, he had 
sought to improve it for a Saviour’s glory; in- 
stead of the great mass of the race remaining 
still in ignorance and degradation, science 
would have diffused her light, and the 
of Christ, with its elevating and sanctifying in- 
fluence, would have pervaded every nation. 
When the Bible, read in public and in private, 
and allowed to exert all its influence on the soul, 
shall circulate over the world, then shall we 
see man of every clime and colour, awaking to 
a consciousness of intellectual greatness, and 
consecrating his ‘atellect, in all its freshness 
and strength to Him who gave it. 


ELizaBeru. 
Philadelphia. 
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THE POET TO HIS WIFE. 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


I love to give to dreamy thought 

The reins, and let it wander free; 

And still its wing comes sweetly fraught 
With fancies, dearest one, of thee. 

It pictures joys for years to come, 
Sunshine and flowers my path to cheer; 
When from the rude world’s busy hum, 
Thy smile shall banish every care. 


I fancy time has pass'd along, 

Still thou art dear as when we wed; 
And still my spirit drinks that > 
Whose faintest tone hath pete Oat 
I dream thy lip to mine is prest, 
Thy fairy arm around me thrown, 
While on thy gently heaving breast 
I lean my head; its home—its own! 


I fancy too, that dear, dear smile 
With which thou cheer’st me when we meet, 
Is beaming on me free from guile, 
So pure—so beautiful—so sweet ! 
Oh, would my loved one I could part 





The veil that hides the secret shrine 
Within thy altar-home—my heart— 
Thou’d’st see each hallowed thought was thine! 


And when I strike my wild, wild lyre, 
And Fiattery’s voice comes to mine ear, 
What care I tho’ the world admire, 

And thy bright eye should drop a tear? 
Its praise is but a mocking tone, 

An echo on the idle breeze ; 

A distant wave’s low restless moan,— 
These cannot charm—they cannot please. 


But with thy smile to cheer my hours, 
Each scene shall wear a fairy charm; 
Music, and song, and bursting flowers, 
And heavens all beautiful and calm, 

And leaping waves, and green sward vales, 
And birds of every note and hue, 

And vines, and trees, and “ spicy gales,” 
Shall have a charm, if but with you! 


Richmond, Va. 















































































































































BIRTH-DAY OF THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 





* * * * a * * 
Earty on the morning of the second of De- 
cember, I was awaked by the firing of cannon, 
and on going to my window found all the ships 
in the harbour gaily ornamented with flags and 
streamers. After breakfast, I sallied out to see 
the show, though I had no expectation it would 
amount to on I crossed the palace square 
and entered the principal street of the city, 
called “ Rua Direita,” that is straight street,” 
there are few in the place more irre- 
lar. As the Emperor, (who now lives at the 
palace of St. Christoval, about three miles out 
of town,) was to pass through this street on his 
way to his city residence, the houses were 
nearly all ornamented with hangings of the 
most brilliant shades of red, blue, and green— 
the red predominating. These hangings are 
of demeak silk or satin, about the size of a large 
table cloth, and are displayed under the windows 
of the first and second stories. Across the 
streets were suspended lines of flags of all na- 
tions, among which the tricolour, and our own 
bunting were conspicuous. At-length I arrived 
at the = de San Pedro, a long narrow street 
by which the Emperor was to enter. Here the 
display was much more magnificent. As far as 
the eye could look, nothing was to be seen but 
a gorgeous vista of waving banners and glitter- 
ing silks. The flags were of every device, in- 
dicating what a mighty empire was this of Bra- 
zil, and what a wonderful little boy was at the 
head of it. There were also numerous lamps, 
with coloured oil, to illuminate the streets on 
the Emperor’s return at night. 

Where the Rua de San Pedro entered the 
Rua Direita, was an arch, very fancifully deco- 
rated, above which were placed two little chil- 
dren dressed as angels ; as you may have some 
curiosity to know how this was accomplished, 
I will describe it. They wore, in the first 
place, long blue bodies, the sleeves slashed with 
crimson, then a petticoat of crimson silk, which 
by means of two or three hoops was made to 
stand out at an angle of forty-five degrees—each 
also wore a little blue apron, which they held 
filled with flowers to scatter upon the head of the 

‘oung prince, and on their own heads they had 
ittle coronets of roses. If any body tells you 
that this is not the real genuine angelic costume, 
ask him what is, and that will pose him. At 
any rate, it is the costume of angels at the court 
of ‘Brazil. 


About noon, cannons began to roar, the bells 
rang out, the cavalry gallopped down the street, 
the foot soldiers marched after them, lookin 
very hot and dusty, a number of officers an 
courtiers in gala dresses rode by—and then 
came the carriage of the little Emperor of Bra- 
zil. The vehicle was carved and gilt in a very 
rich style; there were postillions and outriders, 
altogether making quite a pretty show, though 
the emperor himself was hardly to be seen. 
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BIRTH-DAY OF THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 
[Extracted from the letter of an American Traveller, dated Rio Janeiro, December 20th, 1838.] 


After this came the chariot of the two young 
princesses, this was drawn by four white horses, 
the driver and other attendants being all clad 
in white. The carriages rolled along the 
street—while handkerchiefs were shaken from 
the windows and flowers scattered—and dashed 
up to the entrance of the palace, before which 
a crowd of negroes and some Jittle boys were 
assembled, and raised a loyal viva as their ma- 
jesties alighted. 

When the Emperor had entered the palace, 

a number of gentlemen were presented to him, 
among them several officers of our navy. I 
was invited to join the party, but declined on 
account of not possessing a full dress. The first 
lieutenant of the , who is a bluff, sailor- 
like, dry sort of person, declared that the affair 
did not amount to much; “ he went in at the 
starboard door, brought to within three fathoms 
of the Emperor, laid all flat aback, got stern- 
board on, and went out to larboard”—this will 
give you a very clear idea of the whole. 
’ After this, the Emperor appeared at one of 
the windows of the palace, and the princesses 
at another. The troops had, in the mean time, 
been formed into a hollow equare before it, and 
a general officer rode forward and requested 
permission to raise an acclamation, which his 
majesty was graciously pleased to grant; and 
thereupon a most tame and spiritless “ viva,” 
ran along the lines. The soldiers, (who, by the 
way, were of all colours, from white to ebony,) 
then fired off their muskets and marched away, 
while the spectators, among whom was myself, 
crowded forward towards the windows to enjoy 
a sight of the little royalties. The Emperor is 
a handsome boy, with light brown hair, fair 
complexion, and features expressive of a great 
deal of intelligence and firmness. The prin- 
cesses are not beautiful, but there was some- 
thing pleasing in their countenances. Poor 
girls! their elder sister is a queen, their younger 
brother an emperor, and they are only prin- 
cesses! How very inferior they must feel their 
rank to be! They were dressed quite simply, 
in pink bodice and skirt, with a sort of trans- 
parent lace or muslin overdress, (I forget the 
millinery term.) One had a little coronet on 
her head, the other a single large diamond on 
the centre of her forehead. 

In the evening, the Emperor, the princesses, 
and I, went to the theatre. This does not differ 
much from ours, except that the boxes are nar- 
rower, and are so completely separated from 
one another, that there is no possibility of see- 
ing who is in the one nearest you. The En- 
peror’s box occupied the whole of the side oppo- 
site the stage, and in it, he and his sisters, 
looking fagged and sleepy, stood up to be ap- 
plauded pelted with rose leaves, which 
were showered down plentifully on all sides 
from the gallery. The play was very dull and 
stupid, the house very crowded and hot, and I 
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becoming very uncomfortable, took my leave 
after the first act, in such haste that I forgot to 
apologize to his majesty. 

In the evening the city was brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the Emperor rode home about 


midnight. Thus terminated the birth-day show 
of an emperor, which you may compare with 
the Birth day of Liberty, on the next Fourth 
of July. I think you will, find no reason to wish 
yourself the subject of an Emperor. 
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EVENING. 


°*Tis evening; from the balmy west 
How soft the breezes swell; 
Bearing the low, sweet melodies 
That stir the leafy dell; 
Where the glad streamlet’s silvery chimes 
Blend with the night-bird’s song, 
And echoes of unearthly lyres 
Float on the air along. 


The glorious stars look gently down 
Upon the fair green earth, 
And chant their living hymns of praise 
To Him who gave them birth ; 
Who sent their shining armies out 
Upon the blue expanse, 
And marshall’d them through boundless years 
To wheel the mystic dance. 


The harp-tone murm’ring on the wind, 
The gently whispering leaves, 
The solemn spells of harmony, 
That night’s pale minstrel weaves; 
O, who can tell their magic power 
To soothe the throbbing breast? 
When stern afiliction’s iron hand 
Hath sadly on it prest. 


Great Power, who rul’st the orbs that rest 
Upon night’s azure arch, 
And o’er the vast etherial plains 
Mark’d out their shining march ; 
O teach our humbled souls to bow 
Before thy radiant throne, 
And bid our trembling spirits rest 
Safe on the Eternal One. 
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THE QUEST FOR FAME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ swIsS HEIRESS.” 


Alas! how vain 
The wreath that Fame would bind around our tomb— 
The winds shall waste it and the worms destroy. 

Ye who have toiled to earn 
The fickle as of far posterity, 


Come, wei 


) it at the grave’s brink here with me, 


If ye can weigh a dream.— Mrs, Sigourney. 


I’ve sought the laurel wreath to twine 

In triumph, round this brow of mine, 

This damp, and cold, and aching brow, 
Where death’s chill dews are resting now.— 
I’ve sought to win the world’s acclaim, 

Nor that alone—to write my name, 

On human hearts, where’er I mov’d, 

And be, though envied, still belov’d. 

How vain such quest for sympathy !— 

A while—and who will mourn for me? 


My health is fading fast away, 

My life is fleeting day by day, 

This languid eye and pallid cheek, 

Of weary hours of suffering speak, 

This tighten’d chest and lab’ring breath, 
Come, fraught with whisperings of death, 
This trembling hand and wasted frame, 
A swift removal hence proclaim, 

And nights of restless sleeplessness, 

The same emphatic truth express. 


My thirst for fame comimenc’d too soon— 
Ah! knowledge is a coetly boon— 

I’ve wak’d to read while others slept, 
With the pale stars I’ve vigil kept, 

And by the midnight lamp bent o’er, 

The witching page of classic lore, 
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And drank at poesy’s lotus spring, 
Unmindful of the withering 

Of life’s frail freshness, by each draught 
Which with such eagerness I quaffed. 


The spell was on me—this fair earth 
And common ties seem’d nothing worth, 
Without the dazzling meed I sought, 
Which grew a part of every thought, 
Oh! how I yearn’d to leave my name, 
Embalm’d in glory, shrin’d in fame, 
The theme of many a poet’s song, 

In greenness borne time’s stream along, 
A beacon star of fadeless light, 

Link’d with the beautiful and bright, 
Pointing the path to pure renown, 
What is of those high hopes the crown? 
Listen and learn, who feel the same, 
Relentless death prefers his claim, 

I feel life’s fetters slowly part, 

Nor human skill nor human art, 

The fluttering spirit’s flight can stay, 
Nor check the march of sad decay. 


My dream is o’er, the idle chase 

Is almost spent, a lonely place 

In the still graveyard, soon will be, 

The sole memorial here of me. 
Rustic Glen, Md. 
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BY MISS 


“ Wuar a delightful house we have!” said 
Mr. Carmony to his wife, as at the close of a 
summer afternoon, they reclined in their re- 
spective rocking-chairs, she with her feet on a 
squab cushion, and he with his feet on a high 
tabouret—he having just finished the evening 
gazette, and she just completing one of the long 
strips of ruffling that generally constituted her 
parlour-work. “And then,” continued the old 
gentleman, “ it is such a pleasant and satisfac- 
— thing to live in a house planned by one’s 
re ZZ” 


“ Ourselves, you mean, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Carmony; “ you know I designed the kitchen 
and the pantry, and the store-room, and all the 
closets and presses, and the parlours and cham- 
bers, and even the servants’ bed-rooms, You 
planned the cellars, and the staircases, and the 
front steps, and I let you take your own course 
entirely with the garden, having myself so 
many in-door things to attend to.” 

“ And a beautiful garden I have made of it,” 
resumed Mr. Carmony. “ As to my dahlias, 
there never was a more select selection. Have 
T not the Matchless, and the Incomparable, and 
the Invincible, and the Inapproachable; and 
also the Triumph, and the Glory, and the Con- 
—_ and the Defiance; and four varieties of 

e Perfections, and as many Rival Perfections. 
And then my grapes—always successful—al- 
ways free from blights and mildews, and green 
flies, and al] the other ills that grapes are heir 
to. Next year, when I have bought that lot at 
the back of the garden, and pulled down the 
house that stands on it, fronting Prospect Alley, 
I think of raising my own tomatas and melon- 
ginas. Pepper-grass, you, know, we do culti- 
vate inabundance. Certainly, we are singularly 
happy! And between ourselves, me dear Mar- 
garet, there is something very gratifying in the 
possession of an honourable independence: ac- 
quired by thirty years of industry, prudence, 
and integrity, and therefore of success.” 

“Tt is certainly very pleasant to think of and 
to enjoy,” replied Mrs. Carmony ; “and yet, my 
dear, you would not have made your fortune 
half so soon, had you been clo; with an idle, 
extravagant, worthless wife. Your wristbands 
and collars were in a sad state when I married 
you, from the buttons being sewed on so slightly: 
the strings of your waistcoats were all either 
too long or too short: several of your handker- 
chiefs had not been hemmed all round: (such 
hemming too as it was,) and nobody had run the 
heels of your new stockings. I had to set to 
work immediately, (bride as I was,) to get your 
clothes into comfortable wearing order.” 

“T am fully sensible of all that, my dear,” 
returned Mr. Carmony; “and I am well aware 
that, from the day of our marriage, you have 
been to me a true helpmate. I take credit to 
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myself for not being caught in the hey-day of 
youth by a mere pretty face, and for not think- 
ing of wedlock till I was old enough to choose 
discreetly: and then for selecting a woman of 
suitable age.” 

“ Not so very suitable, neither,” answered 
Mrs. Carmony. “ You know there was a differ- 
ence of nine years between us—I being twenty- 
eight and you thirty-seven.” 

“ Very true, my dear; but we had sr 
the giddy season of boyhood and girlhood.” 

“I do not know; I believe I was considered 
quite as lively at eight and twenty as I was at 
eighteen. And you talk of not being caught by 
a pretty face. It is not for me to talk of my 
face; but it is rather strange that I should have 
been frequently mistaken for Miss Rosalina 
Mayflower, whose beauty attracted so many 
gazers that when she went out she found it 
necessary to wear a muslin veil, and to keep it 
always down, so that few persons knew how she 
really did look.” 

“ Perhaps that was the reason you were mis- 
taken for her. But come now, to be serious, I 
only hope that when Edmund returns from Eu- 
rope and settles down to business, and begins 
to look out for a wife, he may choose as hand- 
some and as valuable a woman as his father has 
done.” 

“ Nay, my dear,” resumed Mrs. Carmony; 
“T think it was I that chose you, rather than 
you that chose me. I never could imagine why 
people always talk as if the whole choice was 
on the side of the man. If men would only tell 
how many refusals they get. Bunt that is a 
secret they take care to keep to themselves.” 

“So they do, my dear; their pride will not 
allow them to disclose it. And yet, it is a se- 
cret that always becomes known to the public, 
notwithstanding that only two persons are con- 
cerned in it.” 

“For my part,” continued Mrs. Carmony, “I 
never was in the habit of boasting of my reject- 
ed lovers; but at the very time you began to 
address me, I could have had Mr. Pennipacker, 
who was said to have made three or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and was such a thorough 
business-man that he stayed in his store, posting 
his books himself, and doing all sorts of things 
for hours after it was closed in the evening: 
and, except in church-time, he was shut up there 
at the same work all day on Sunday.” 

“ More shame for him,”’ murmured Mr. Car- 


=. 
“ Well, I did not like him, I must acknow- 
ledge,” proceeded the lady ; “ for he had a way 
of saying continually, ‘ a penny saved isa penny 

t.’ Then there was Dales orkentire of Cab- 
inloggaville, who bad a good chance of running 
for congress whenever his part of the country 
came to be taken into the Union. He did not 
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save his pennies, for as often as he came to 
town he bought jewellery for all his sisters, but 
I did not seem to fancy going to live with him 
in the far back woods. And there was Flaxman 
Sing Sing Lillystock, a very promising young 
man, of no particular profession, but quite a 
gentleman, (business —e irksome to his feel- 
ings.) He was so soft and amiable, and had so 
much mildness and tenderness, that some com- 
red him toa lamb and some toadove. He 
ad a great turn for poetry and parties; and 
wrote verses all day, and spent his evenings in 
society. It was said he hed by him an immense 
quantity of poetry, as much as would have filled 
twenty books if printed.” 

“ Such fellows always have their poetry by 
them,” remarked Mr. Carmony; “I knew this 
Flaxman Sing Sing. As to his being a promis- 
ing young man, his taylor and shoemaker found 
him so undoubtedly.” 

** Nonsense, my dear, how you talk!” pro- 
ceeded the lady. “Then there was Captain 
Duckworthy of the City Invincibles, who threw 
himself at my feet in full uniform, on the even- 
ing of the Fourth of July.” 

“ The evening accounts for the act,” observed 
her husband. 

* Pho, my dear—but you will have your joke. 
Did you never hear of an offer I had from an 
officer that came here in a ship from the West 
Indies, Lieutenant Greyling of the British navy ; 
four of whose daughters were already married, 
and two of the others engaged.” 


“ Yes, as he would find his pay too abundant 
after all his daughters were say «3 up and 


married, he wanted you to share his surplus 
fortune with him.” 

“ Really, my dear, you are too unmerciful,”’ 
said Mrs. Carmony. ‘“ You must recollect an- 
other of my lovers, Mr. Redmond O’ Dare, whose 
patriotism was the cause of his leaving Ireland.” 

“ He could not have done her a greater ser- 
vice,” answered Mr. Carmony. “I remember 
wae that he would be equally patriotic to- 
wards his adopted country. He was one of the 
most impudent fellows I ever saw. Come, now, 
I will assist your memory to another of your 
beaux. Dr. Slauterman, the German physician, 
that understood all the languages of Europe, 
but spoke none, and whose interminable visits 
put every one to sleep, except myself, who was 
obliged to keep wide awake, being always re- 
solved on outstaying him.” 

“ At least you must acknowledge,” resumed 
Mrs. Carmony, “that there was great variety 
in my suitors.” 

“ Yes,” replied her husband; “ from such a 
goodly company, it is no wonder you selected 
me. But jesting apart, we have certainly much 
reason to be thankfu) for the extraordinary 
share of prosperity that has fallen to our lot, 
and which we are now enjoying with all the 
zest of geod consciences, good health, and good 
spirits,” , 

“ You speak truly, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
Carmony. “It isa pleasant thing to feel that 
we are clear of the world, with plenty of money 
for all reasonable purposes, living in a spacious 
convenient, and well-furnished house, surround- 


ed by every comfort, and above all, having ex- 
cellent servants.” 

“Good mistresses make good servants,” ob- 
served her husband. 

“ Not always, my dear,” replied the lady, 
with a complaisant smile; “but we are onl 
most fortunate in ours.” 

“ And then how much happiness we have 
with our children,” pursued Mr, Carmony. 
“Edmund improving so much by his travels in 
Europe, and writing us such amusing and sen- 
sible letters. Our eldest daughter is well mar- 
ried, and living only in the next street. And 
then our dear Lydiana—how handsome she is 
growing. Every day she looks more like her 
aunt, my beloved sister Lydia.” 

“* Nay, my dear,” rejoined his wife; “ every 
body remarks that she is the very image of her 
other aunt, my sainted sister Anna.” 

“ Well, well,” resumed the old gentleman; 
‘let her resemble both aunts, as she was called 
after both.” 

“ But here she comes,” said Mrs. Carmony ; 
“so now we will go to tea.” 

Lydiana Carmony,a very pretty girl of seven- 
teen. had just returned from making some after- 
noon calls, and throwing off her bonnet, she 
took her seat at the tea-table, where her father 
assiduously supplied her with cream cheese, 
strawberries, cakes, and other delicacies of their 
abundant board; for the Carmony family were 
noted for living well, as it is called. 

* And now, Lydiana,” said Mr. Carmony, 
“where have you been, and whom have you 
seen, and what have you to tell us?” 

“Oh! nothing, papa; only every one we know 
has gone out of town.” 

“ We are fortunate,” said Mr. Carmony; “in 
living at the most pleasant and salubrious end 
of the city. The air up here is as pure and cool 
as in the country, and every breeze is wafted 
to us over a range of beautiful gardens.” 

“All that is very true, papa. But as I tell 
you, all our acquaintances have either left town 
already, or are preparing to do so. Do, papa, 
let us go somewhere.” 

“* Wedo go somewhere every summer. Some- 
times to visit your mother’s relations, and some- 
times to visit mine. You have country enough 
at your uncle Freeland’s, and at your uncle Mer- 
riman’s ; and both their families have the means 
of making our visits at Hickory Hill and at 
Buttonwood Valley, quite as agreeable as we 
can make theirs when they return them in the 
winter,” 

“To be sure, papa,” said Lydiana; “I have 
nothing to say against Hickory Hill or Button- 
wood Valley; but still to go there is not like 

oing to the Falls, or to the Sea-shore, or to the 
eles or to any of the places that every body 
visits in the summer. I have heard this after- 
noon from seven different persons that the Sa- 
lamarian Springs are to be the most fashionable 
this season.” 

“I suppose from the name, the water must 
be an agreeable combination of saltness and 
bitterness,” said Mr. Carmony. “ But how have 
you ascertained that fashionable people are 
going to drink it.” 
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“ Why, Mrs. Cashmere and Mrs. Blondmore 
have been there already, with their families, and 
stayed a fortnight. And the Goldacres, and the 
Fussingtons, and the Hornblowers, and the Over- 
swells, have either gone, or are all going.” 

“A goodly company,” said Mr. Carmony. 
“ But [ see no reason why we should go because 
they go.” 

“Dear papa, must we never do any thing 
without a reason?” 

“T never have as yet.” 

“ Begin now, then, dear papa; try the expe- 
riment, for once, of doing a thing without a rea- 
son, the novelty will make it so pleasant. You 
know how improving it is to see the world, as 
Mr. Flyabout says.” 

“ Well, | dear,” what do you say, (to his 
wife.) Shall we begin to see the world?” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Mrs. Carmony. 
“* To be sure, we can never be more comfortably 
situated than at home. But then, as Lydiana 
says, every body does go to some place of the 
kind in the summer, which isa proof that these 
excursions must be able.” 

To be brief, it was arranged that the Carmony 
family should go to the Salamarian Springs, 
and that Mrs. Talcott and her two children 
skould accompany them. Mr. Talcott, whose 
business would detain him in the city, joining 
the party whenever he could spare the time. 
It was found, however, that they could not set 
out for the Springs in less than a fortnight, the 
ladies having ascertained that there was pre- 


viously abundance of shopping to be done, and 
much business to be performed with milliners 
and mantua-makers, according to the custom 


of all persons who go to watering places. 

At length the preparations were completed. 
Mr. Carmony had written for rooms at the Sa- 
lamarian Springs, and the house in town was 
to be left in charge of their trusty servants. 

A carriage conveyed them to the depot, and 
they were soon deposited in one of those im- 
ae long hone ey cars that look like mov- 
i eries, having a e up the middle 
an _ each side a range of short Setteeh, each 
intended to accommodate two grown persons. 
Mrs. Talcott and her mother occupied a settee 
with Lydiana and little Louisa on the one before 
them, and Mr. Carmony with his young grand- 
son, Frank Talcott, on that behind. At the end 
of an opposite settee, in the immediate neigh- 
bour' of the Carmony family, sat Mr. Dave- 
nant, an Englishman to whom Mr. Carmony 
had been introduced at the Exchange the day 
before, and whose appearance and manner were 
so pre ssing that the old gentleman was 
very glad to find that he also was going to the 
Salamarian Springs; and his ntation to 
the ladies took place immediate +f 

The passengers had not yet all got in, when 
two Irishmen made their entrance. They were 
evidently of the lowest class of day-labourers, 
very dirty, and in their working clothes. One 
of them was palpably a fresh importation, the 
other looked as if he might have had some ex- 
perience of America. The younger seemed 
somewhat embarrassed at finding himself for 
the first time in his life in the same vehicle with 


ladies and gentleman, and casting down his 
eyes, he said to his companion, “ ere shall I 
sit ?”—* Just folly me, then,” replied the other, 
“ and I'll find a good place for both of us,” and 
they proceeded up the car. “ But we mustn’t 
go and sit among the jantry,” said the stranger 
in a low voice. “The jantry,” answered the 
other. “Is it the jantry yon’re talking about? 
Isn’t this a free country, and hay’n’t we a right 
to sit where we plase in it! I should like to 
see the jantry that’s to daunten me now—here 
where every body is my aiqual, and I’m aiqual 
to any body” 

He then took his seat beside Mr. Davenant, 
and, with an impudent leer, motioned to the 
younger man to place himself on that which 
was occupied by Lydiana and her little niece. 
He was about to do so, but the face of Mr. Dave- 
nant became scarlet, and starting up he looked 
as ifhe could have struck the intruder to the floor, 
but recollecting himself in an instant, he seized 
him by the collar, and wheeling him round, 
said, “take my seat.” And having deposited 
him beside his countryman, who grinned mali- 
ciously, Mr. Davenant walked hastily front to 
the outside of the car. Mr. Carmony, at the 
time, happened to be gazing out of the window, 
but his wife caught his arm, and turning round 
he saw that all the ladies of his party looked 
very pale, and in a few moments, Mrs. Carmony 
informed him of the cause, in a low voice, being 
much afraid of the two Irishmen. Mr. Carmony 
made a sign from the window to the conductor, 
who immediately came to him, and on hearing 
the circumstance entered the car to adjust the 
difficulty. Atthe sight of the man of authority, 
the two Irishmen immediately vacated their 
seats, one looking doggedly, the other fearfully, 
and followed him to the front of the car where 
he di of them in a more appropriate sta- 
tion, the older one, however, glowering malig- 
nantly at Mr. Davenant as that gentleman passed 
on to resume his former place. 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Carmony, “this is a 
very unpleasant beginning to our excursion. 
These long cars where there is nothing to di- 
vide the people, are certainly bad things.” 

** Yes,” observed her husband, “it would un- 
doubtedly be desirable to have all our travelling 
conveyances so arranged that we could not by 
any chance be incommoded by the encroachment 
of vulgar impudence, of which, however, I re- 
joice to say there are few instances to be found 
among native Americans, even of the lowest 
order, particularly when the feelings or the 
accommodation of a female are in question. Our 
common people, without being servile, are rare- 
ly ed and almost universally have 
sufficient tact, when travelling, not to obtrude 
themselves upon those who evidently belong to 
the genteel classes of society.” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Mr. Davenant, “I 
have visited a]] the principal cities of your coun- 
try, and have never yet been treated with rude- 
ness by an American. I am sorry to confess 
that foreigners, (particularly those from the 
British islands,) are very apt by their own inso- 
lence and a nee to provoke that incivility 
which they afterwards so loudly deprecate. 
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Above all, the lower classes of English and 
Irish, finding themselves in a free country, be- 
come at once over free and take liberties which 
at home they would not dare to attempt.” 

All the Carmony family looked very much 
gratified at the candour of the stranger. 

As they proceeded on their journey, the ladies 
soon found another inconvenience, ake equal 
to the intrusion of the Irishmen, in the sparks 
from the chimney flying continually into the 
car and endangering their dresses. 

“ Grandpa,” said little Frank Talcott, “I now 
understand why the cushions of the seats are 
so full of small round holes. When I first got 
in, I wondered what made them, and thought 
they must be shot holes, and that may be when 
two cars met they had a battle, but I said no- 
thing about it, for fear of frightening grandma.” 

The ladies came off worse than the gentle- 
men, from the materials of their clothes being 
so easy to ignite. Lydiana had two holes burnt 
in her embroidered muslin collar; Mrs. Tal- 
cott’s black silk dress caught in three or four 
places; and once when the smell of fire was 
more perceptible than usual, and every one was 
looking about for it, little Frank discovered that 
a Jarge spark had lodged in the cape or hind 
part of his grandmother’s leghorn bonnet, and 
was actually kindling a blaze, the straw being 
very much heated by the sun shining into the 
car. Mr. Davenant instantly smothered out the 
fire by pressing his silk handkerchief upon it, 
but a hole was already burnt, and the knot of 
one of the bows was singed off. This accident 
was rather too much for the philosophy of Mrs. 
Carmony, who took it off, and looked at it de- 
spairingly, and began to announce the entire 
impossibility of wearing a burnt bonnet at the 
springs, when Mrs, Talcott suggested to her 
a way of making a sort of cockade out of the 
remains of the scorched bow that, being jndi- 
ciously placed, would conceal the chasm in the 
straw. Little Frank now volunteered to keep 
a look out for the sparks that came in contact 
with the dresses, and he filled his office to ad- 
miration. 

When they stop to take in water for re- 
plenishing the boiler, and were letting off the 
steam, a man who sat near the front, and was 
evidently a novice in railroad travelling and in 
most other things, seemed in much consterna- 
tion at the roaring, whizzing, and snorting of 
the engine; and, looking as if ready to jump 
down and save himself, he called out in a tre- 
mulous voice, “ Civil engineer! civil engineer! 
don’t you think the boiler’s going to burst ?”— 
“T’m not a civil engineer,” answered the man 
of responsibility, “I’m a surly fellow.”—* Ans 
other instance,” observed Mr. Davenant, laugh: 
ing, “ among the many that have come beneath 
my notice of the promptness of reply and the 
quaint humour that seems natural to every class 
of Americans. Without much affinity to the 
broad practical fun of the English, or the airy 
gaiety of the French, your people have a fresh- 
ness and point in their jokes which is peculiar 
to themselves.” 

Again the Carmonys looked gratified. 

The road now ran for sovenel talles along an 

4 . 


elevated ridge, looking down into an immense 
valley bounded by hills so distant that they 
seemed to blend with the horizon. This valley 
was intersected by the wandering branches of a 
creek that in Europe would have been called a 
river, and whose waters gave fertility to the 
banks, and afforded numerous locations for saw 
mills and flour mi!ls; the one supplied with logs 
from woodlands that seemed too beautiful to 
cut down, the other rendering marketable the 
grain that was now ripening in the fields. 
Orchard trees threw their broad shade upon the 
sunny slopes, in the immediate vicinity of sub- 
stantial farm-houses, with their never-failing 
accompaniment of a vast barn; while the fre- 
quency of the large square meeting-house and 
the small square school-house, showed that the 
wants of the soul and the mind were supplied 
as well as those of the body. 

“Am I to suppose,” said the Englishman, 
“that every man whose ho:nestead adds a fea- 
ture to this vast and beautiful valley, is actually 
lord of the soil and owner of the land he culti- 
vates ?” 

“You may justly suppose it,” answered Mr. 
Carmony, “ for such no doubt is the fact. With 
us the class called peasantry has no existence. 
There are few Americans who like to have a 
landlord over them; and whether in town or 
country, the first wish of the respectable part 
of the community is to own at least the dwelling 
they inhabit, and the ground about it. I re- 
member, in my early youth, being struck with 
compassion for your English husbandmen, when 
I heard at the theatre, in the me (beautiful in 
its way) addressed by old Blackberry to his 
landlord 


**¢ The farm I now rent on your honour's estate, 
Is the same that my grandfather till’d.’ 

“Alas! alas! thought I, that a farm should be 
rented for three generations by one family; 
none of them in all that time being able to buy 
it. To say nothing of an honest respectable 
farmer addressing another man as ‘your ho- 
nour,’ particularly when the said Mr. Valentine 
was really a very dishonourable personage. But 
I have since learnt to make due allowance for 
the customs of a country whose government 
and institutions are so different from my own; 
a country, too, in which there is so much to 
admire, and so much indeed to imitate.” 

It was now Mr. Davenant’s turn to look gra- 
tified. 

The passengers that were bound to the Sala- 
marian Springs, quitted the car (the road now 
running in another direction,) and stopped to 
dine at an inn from whence they were to take 
coaches to the place of their destination. On 
the other side of the table were some country 
people, who having come thus far in convey- 
ances of their own, were waiting for the cars 
that were going towards the city. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmony sat together; Mr. Davenant 
placed himself beside Lydiana ; and Mrs. Talcott 
sat between her two children. Directly oppo- 
site was a country boy, apparently about six- 
teen. He was rustic in dress and appearance, 
being habited in a suit of striped homespun ; 
his and neck were much sunburnt, and his 
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hands brown from exposure and coarse with 
farm-work. This boy, in the goodness of his 
heart, devoted himself entirely to the accom- 
dation of Mrs. Talcott and her children, begin- 
ning by closing a shutter to keep the sun from 
their eyes. He presumed not to speak to any 
' of the three; but he silently watched all their 
wants, and endeavoured to anticipate them, be- 
fore they had time to ask the waiters for any 
thing. He placed within their reach whatever 
he thought it probable they would like, and to 
leave the more for them, he refrained from help- 
ing himself to any of the best things; he reple- 
nished their — with water, handed them 
the bread basket, pushed the salt towards them 
and the pickles and the butter; rose and walked 
to the ober end of the table to get the castors 
in case they might want any condiments. 
When the pies came, he rose again to bring a 
sugar-bow], and place it before them; and he 
finally took a fly-brush from the mantel-piece, 
and waved it in their immediate vicinity, to 
prevent them from being incommoded by the 
flies that the sweet things had attracted to the 
table. All this was done in the most respectful 
manner, the kindness of the boy’s feelings seem- 
ing to struggle with his diffidence and his sense 
of their gentility and his own inferiority. Mrs. 
Talcott, of course, received all his civilities 
with a complaisance that she teok care he should 
understand, and the children could not refrain 
from breaking out into expressions of gratitude, 

rticularly when he brought the sugar-dish. 

hen dinner was over, and they rose from the 
table, Mrs. Talcott, on turning to thank the boy 
for his attention to them, found that he had 
already disappeared, and they saw him no more. 

“ Perceiving that you were in such good 
hands,” said Mr. Carmony to his eldest daugh- 
ter, “ Mr. Davenant and myself concluded not 
to interfere by any attentions of ours, but to let 
that poor boy have full scope with his sim- 
ple and unpretending civilites.” 

“Twas glad that you did so,” replied Mrs. 
Talcott, “‘ we could not have been better taken 
care of.” 

“TI was not only amused,” said Mr. Davenant, 
“but much more interested in observing the 
untaught politeness, and also the respectful 
silence of the country lad. Stranger as he is 
to the conventional forms of society, he has in 
him, with most of your people, the very essence 
of true politeness; a kind-hearted desire to con- 
tribute to the comfort of those about him.” 

Mr. Davenant was now drawn off by another 
gentleman, Mr. Ashbrook, who claimed ac- 
quaintance with him, and who took him to an 
upper balcony that he might see a distant field 
on which had been fought a revolutionary battle. 

“ Grandpa,” said little Frank Talcott, “ will 
you please to tell me what o'clock it is.” 

Mr. Carmony looked at his watch and satis- 
fied him. 

“Then,” said the boy, “that must be a very 

Englishman. I have watched him three 
and a half, from his first getting into the 
car; and in all that time, he has not said one 
bad thing about America. Neither have I once 
heard him say Hengland or Hireland, for I was 


listening on purpose; and when we met that 
train of cars all loaded with pigs, I thought he 
would have called them ogs, bat he did not; 
and whenever we passed a field that wae plough- 
ing, I was almost sure he would say hoxen, but 
still he never did. He does not talk a bit like 
our English writing-master, who don’t know 
his own name, for he calls himself Hedward 
Icks; and who is always angry at our not keep- 
ing our faces when he tells us not to waste the 
hink, and to dot our hi’s, and loop our he’s, and 
to make our ho’s hoval.” 

“ Frank,” said his grandfather, “though Mr. 
Hicks is an excellent writing-master, he has 
not like Mr. Davenant had the advantage of 
being familiar with the conversation of well- 
educated society. It is his misfortune not his 
fault, that he has the unaccountable habit pecu- 
liar to the common > Ty of England, of always 
misplacing the letter H. Mr. Hicks should 
pitied, and not laughed at.” 

“ Indeed,” resumed Frank, “he has no notion 
of being pitied; for he thinks himself far above 
any body in America, and so does his wife Hann 
as he calls her.” 

“ Well? well,” said Mr. beni: “it is not 
fair to judge of the English nation by the gene- 
rality of the specimens that we find on this side 
of the water; many of them never having an 
opportunity of mixing in genteel society till 
after they come to America. But Mr. Dave- 
A has evidently been a gentleman all his 

ife.’ 

“There can be no doubt of that,” coincided 
Mrs. Carmony, and then in a low voice she said 
to her daughter, “ Lydiana, why have you been 
so silent all A 

“* Mamma, I have been so engaged in looking 
out at the country we were passing through.” 

“ That’s all very well, and a fine comfortable 
convenient looking country it is; but still yon 
might have made some attempt at joining in 
the conversation with the English gentleman.” 
‘ “ T should not have known what to say to 
im.” - 
“ How can you be at a loss, after reading so 
many novels of English fashionable life ?” asked 
Mrs. Talcott, smiling. 

“ And have you not a thick green book called 
the Picture of London?” said her mother; “that 
your father bought you when you were a little 
girl, and told yon to study it.” 

“Then, you know,” continued Mrs. Talcott, 
“all those volumes of Ackerman’s Repository 
that were lent you by Mrs. Englemode. Beside 
the numerous British annuals with which you 
have been presented. Really, my dear sister, 
I think you must be au-fait to England and the 
English.” 

“Tt is true,” said Lydiana, “ that they are a 
people for whom I have always had a great par- 
tiality, notwithstanding, papa, and Mr. Talcott 
and even little Frank—” 

“ Well, well,” interru her mother ;— 
“make a beginning—talk to Mr. Davenant; 
and if your courage fails, Harriet and I will 
help you out; for to say the truth, your father 
has the whole burden of the conversation on 
himself.” 
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“ Oh! I am very sure papa did not consider 
it a burden,” replied Lydiana. 

Mr. Davenant now joined them, and the 
coaches being at the door, it was arranged that 
he was to ride with the Carmony family. The 
ether places in the vehicle were filled by a 
Frenchman who could not speak English, and 
an old lady who spoke nothing. 

After the coach started, there was a silence 
of a few minutes, and Lydiana, not without a 
blush at her own temerity, made an effort at 
conversation with Mr. Davenant, by asking him 
“if the Duke of Devonshire had light hair or 
dark.” 

“T really do not know,” was his reply. 

“Ts Lady Blessington as handsome as that 
engraving of her in which she is represented 
in a white satin dress with blond sleeves and a 
blond veil. Do you consider it a good like- 
ness ?” 

“TI have seen the plate,” replied Mr. Dave- 
nant, “I should suppose she cannot now be so 
handsome as when that picture was painted.” 

“ Has not the queen a very agreeable voice?” 

“So it is said, but I have never been near 
enough to hear her speak.” . 

“What, not on court days? Perhaps the 
drawing-room is always so crowded that it is 
impossible for all the company to get a chance 
of approaching her.” 

“TI do not go tocourt,” replied Mr. Davenant, 
smiling. 

“ You are in the opposition, then, I suppose,” 
remarked Mr. Carmony. “But I am very sure 


you would be well received, if you were to 


“T should not be received at all,” replied Mr. 
Davenant, (his hearers looked astonished.) “I 
am not presentable at the court of England.” 

Lydiana sat a little farther back. 

“ lly, sir,” returned Mr. Carmony, “I 
am surprised to hear that, (excuse me for saying 
s0,) but I should think that a gentleman of your 
deportment might be presentable at any court 
in the world. I must confess that if there is 
one thing I take pride in more than another, it 
is in the peculiar tact I have for discovering at 
once the character and station of a foreigner. 
And I have no hesitation in averring (notwith- 
standing you assume so little,) it is easy at @ 
glance to form a tolerably correct opinion of the 
rank you hold in your own country.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so,” replied the 
Englishman, biting his lips. 

“ So different,” pursued Mr. Carmony, “from 
the numerous British adventurers that flock to 
our shores. Boasting continually, as they do, 
of the superior society in which they moved at 
home ; talking familiarly of lords and duchesses 
and of the squares and the parks, and pretend- 
ing to be residents of the west end of London, 
when in reality they have most probably passed 
their whole lives among the furnaces and steam- 
engines of Birmingham or Sheffield; being no- 
thing more than button-makers, or perhaps bag- 
men.” 

“T am a bag-man,” said Mr. Davenant. 

[To be continued.]} 
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Beavtirut stream! thou art bounding along, 

Buoyant and bright, like a being of song ; 

Love laughs in thy eyes, joy sits on thy lips; 

Health in thy bosom his fresh pinion dips, 

And thou boundest on in thy wild heart glee, 
Swelling the forest minstrelsy. 


Yet nor thy beauty nor music I sing, 

These to my bosom faint extasy ering: 

Love-lisping maiden may list to thy shell, 

Romance sit mute in the sphere of thy spell ; 

Thou’st a:charm more exquisite far for me, 
’Tis in thy wild utility. 


Thou fling’st o’er the verdureless bank thy wave, 
The grass bursts in freshness its turf-bound 
grave; 
Thou swellest the heart of the humble flower, 
And it woos the gale with a spirit-power ; 
Thou nervest the stre of the leafless tree, 
It blooms in rich fertility. 


Quaffs of thy fountain the labour-worn steer, 

Breathes at thy margin the weary wild-deer, 

The fisherman finds a prayer in his soul, 

As he drops his hook in the still trout hole; 

And the maid of the tub sings a song to thee, 
Sweet in her rude simplicity. 


Thou barest the strength of thine arm for weal, 
The trip-hammer fashions the stubborn steel; 
Thou wing’st the mill with the speed of a bird, 
Anon the sound of the grinding is heard; 
And the son of the shuttle blesseth thee, 

Pent in his busy factory. 


I too will bless thee, for bright were the hours 

My boyhoood hath known in the wood-scented 
wers, 

That border thy marge;—I pluck’d the sweet bell, 

With rapture admired the petrified shell ; 

O, like thy proud little wave, I was free, 
Fresh in the heart’s sincerity. 

Lowville. 
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In 1663, the province of South Caroliaa was 


In 1664, Nova Cassova, or New Jersey, was 


formed, and liberty of conscience was allowed settled under the auspices of Lord Berkeley and 


by the charter. 


others. 
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rock were nigh. Brave are the souls we seamen wear, 
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Pure is our wineasour hearts are free, Shipwreck and dangermay be our fare, Yet mer - rilydrink,drink 
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Pure is our wine as our hearts 





Shipwreck and danger may _— be our fare, Yet mer-ri-ly drink, drink mer-ri - ly we. 
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THE DYING ONE. 


Tue clouds are bright in the crimson west, 
And the day-king veils his glow, 

As he journeys down to his fabled rest 

In the fretwork halls of the ocean’s breast, 
Where the coral gardens grow. 


And on her dying couch is one 
Whose life-stream ebbing fast, 

Tells that her sands are almost run, 

And the light of another circling sun 
Shall number her with the past. 


She was a being of visions bright, 
A child of hope and po Poa 
Her glad eye flashed with its living light, 
Like a star in the blue of a summer’s night, 
The silvery clouds among. 


O, who can number the cords that sleep 
In the bosum’s secret bower? 

Or tell of its numbers wild and deep 

As the lyre-strings thrill to the magic sweep 
Of love’s strong hand of power ! 


Bat a mildew fell on her early years, 
Like the spring frost’s cruel doom ; 
Or the poisonous blight of night’s chill tears, 
When she sadly weeps on the withering ears, 
Or cankers the violet’s bloom. 


And soft as the dying swan she sings, 
Along death’s billowy wave ; 


\ ‘The spirit hath plumed its sky-bent wing 


j 


For the land where living waters spring, 
The realms beyond the grave. 


“ Sweet sister, I am dying, . 
The spectre-king is near ; 
hear the death-wail sighing 
“\ Like the dirge above the bier : 
‘But though the grave before me 
Its shadowy twilight flings, 
There still seems hovering o’er me 
Bright ranks of plumy wings. 
“No more these eyes shall linger 
On the rainbow’s beauteous form, 
By love’s unchanging finger 
Engraven on the storm ; 
Or on the starry splendour 
Of night’s cerulean dome, 
Or the moonbeams soft and tender, 
Gilding the cascade’s foam. 


“ But round my dying pillow, 
The light of other days, 
Like star-light on the billow 
In fitful radiance plays ; 

As when in life’s bright places 
On childhood’s happy dawn, 
With ranks of sunny fa 
We ranged the flowery lawn. 
“ Remember’d forms are ’round me, 
And tones of long past years; 
Ere the golden links that bound me 
Were dim with sorrow’s tears; 
When to each loftier measure 
Hang hope’s gay-wreathen lyre, 
And the blooming bowers of pleasure, 
Thrill’d to the mystic wire. 


“ Farewell, those harp-like numbers 

Now in the distance roll, 

The spell of chilling slambers 
Falls heavy on my soul; 

And from the mental vision 
Earth’s fleeting glories fade, 

But I see the fair Elysian, 
With living gems inlaid. 


“Lo, mercy’s bow o’erarching 

The High Eternal One, 

Where cherub armies marching 
Bow low before the throne ; 

And love’s all-glorious banners 
To heaven’s soft breezes flung, 

While songs and loud hosannas 
Dwell on each raptured tongue. 


“ List, list, what strains of glory 
From seraph lyre-strings swell, 
They peal the lofty story 
Of prince Immanuel ; 
And oh, the thrilling cadence 
Has still’d the death-tide’s roar ; 
The waves now beam with radiance, 
For Jesus walks before.” 


The young day mantles with ruddy glow, 
The sea, and earth, and sky; 

But that bird-like music has ceased its flow, 

The death-shade rests on the snowy brow, 
And veil’d is the flashing eye. 
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OUR JULY NUMBER. 


The present number commences our eighteenth volume, 
and we make this an occasion to renew our thanks for the 
munificent patronage which has been bestowed on us. It is 
in no spirit of vain boasting, but because we wish to record 
a fact so honourable to the liberality of the public, that we 
mention that our list now exceeds the combined number of any 
other three monthly publications, and if we can judge of the 
future by the past it will reach by next year, the astonishing 
number uf 25,000, Impelled by ample g t like this, 
we shall of course continue and redouble our exertions to de~ 
serve favour. In our mechanical departments we contemplate 
various improvements. We have ordered for our next volume 





an entire new supply of type of the newest and most beautiful 
character and paper of a superior quality, We have also 
made arrangements with artists of skill and celebrity to fur- 
nish us with a series of original engravings ; in addition to 
those already promised; and we expect to be able to seeure 
the services of an eminent composer to prepare a succession 
of musica! gems expressly for our work. 

As regards the literary department of the Lady’s Book, we 
have and shall use unremitted efforts to maintain for it the 
high character it has so long sustained. To this end we 
offer the most liberal payment to contributors whose articles 
we approve. Among those who have heretofore contributed 
to our pages, or from whom we have received articles for 
publication, we may mention, . 
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Dr. Clinton, 
J. Elliott Knight, 
J. G. Hamilton, 


Mrs, Lydia H. Sigourney, 

Mrs. F. S. Osgood, 

George P. Morris, 

Miss M. Miles, J. Jones, 

Ezra Holden, Mrs, Thayer, 

Mrs, Cornwell Baron Wilson, J. Hickman, jr. 

Miss Leslie, R. Penn Smith, 

Grenville Mellen, Mrs. Mary H. Parsons, 

William B, ‘Tappan, Joseph R. Chandler, 

James S. Fields, Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, 

Mrs, H. Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Hofland, 

M. A. F. (Stockbridge) E. E. Le Clere, 

Cc. W. Everest, Miss A. D. Turnbridge, 

John Howard Willis, Miss Hannah F, Gould, 

Miss A. M. F, Buchanan, Mrs. A. H. Dorsey, 

Professor J. Alden, Mrs. S. J. Hale, 

Joseph T, Pickering, Mary E. Lee, 

Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, Sydney Pearson, 

A. MeMakin, Mrs, Emma C. Embury, 

L, A. Wilmer, Mrs. E. F, Ellett, 

Paul Sobolewski, Rufus Dawes, 

Charles F. Deems, John Neal, 

B. B, Thatcher, Joseph C, Neal, 

Mrs. M. St. L. Loud, Judge R. T. Conrad, 

Rev. Charles H. Alden, J. C. MeCabe, 

Mrs. Harrison Smith, Alexander Dimitry, A. M. 

Mrs. E. L. Cushing, Morton MeMichae!, 

E, Elliott, Miss M, A. Browne, 

J. E. Dow, 
—>-——— 


It is with great pain we announce to our readers the death 
of David E. Hale, eldest son of Mrs, S. J. Hale, editor of the 
Lady’s Book. Mr, Hale was a lieutenant in the army of the 
United States, and had endeared himself to all his brother- 
officers, and all others with whom he was associated, by his 
stern integrity, his high and honourable deportment, and his 
straight-forward uprightness, blended as these qualities were 
with talents of a superior order, and the most kind, concilia- 
tory and amiable disposition. Mr. Hale was a graduate of 
West Point, and received the highest honours bestowed by 
that Institution; and in his subsequent military career in 
various trying emergencies, he so discharged his duties as to 
secure to himself reputation and distinction, and to create a 
well founded expectation of future eminence in his arduous, 
but glorious profession. In his private relations Mr. Hale 
was tenderly beloved by all who were connected with him. 
Uniformly gentle, g and affecti in his intercourse, 
ardent in his attachments to home, and zealous in the fulfil- 
ment of his obligations as a son and brother, the members 
of his own family cirele were bound to him by the closest 
sympathies. ‘To all of them his untimely decease is an event 
of no common affliction, and to his widowed mother in an 
especial manner, it is a sad and solemn bereavement. As her 
eldest child, she was accustomed to regard him as a counsellor 
and friend, and in times of trial and suffering to lean upon 
his advice and assistance. As may well be supposed, this 
heavy blow has bowed down her spirits, and our readers, 
therefore, will for the present month be deprived of her usual 
contributions to their enjoyment and instruction, 

Since writing the above, we have received a letter from 
Mrs. Hale, which, although private, breathes so much of the 
mother that we feel we are not doing wrong in giving an 
extract from it to our readers, If we are in error, we beg 
pardon of the only person who has any right to complain— 
the bereaved mother. 

“It is not a common Joss that I mourn, My son was so 
noble and disinterested, that his character would not fail of 
exciting the affection of all who knew him, and to me his life 
has been one unbroken seene of obedience, love and gene- 
rosity. I depended on him as a friend who would never 
disappoint me, and as the protector of my daughters and 
young son.—His death has destroyed all my plans of life ; and 
though I know and feel that it is all right, that God, who 
gave me such a precious blessing, knew the best time to recal 
him, yet I cannot, at once, summon fortitude to enter on the 
occupations of a world so dark and desolate as it now appears. 
But I will not trouble you more—I know that you sympathise 
in my sorrow.” 
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Isabel, or Sicily. By H. J. Tuckerman. Lea 
r "Philadelphia, 1839, perce 
This is a very agreeable volume. The object of the author, 
as avowed in his preface, has been to furnish a description 
of the antiquities, general aspect, and peculiarities of Sicily, 
free from the formalities of an itinerary, and clothed in such 
a garb, as while it attracted attention would also convey ser- 
viceable information. For this purpose he has chosen a fie- 
titious story as his vehicle, the incidents of which are suffi- 
ciently lively to interest the general reader, and which at the 
same time serves as the basis of various and curious know- 
ledge of the appearance, manners, customs, habits and litera- 
ture of the unfrequently visited country to which it refers, 
In this plan Mr. Tuckerman has been quite successful, The 
merely imaginative portion of his book is well conceived and 
judiciously maintained, and his facts are interwoven with no 
little skill and effect, and it is, therefore, really p) and 
instructive, 





Tortesa, the Usurer. A Playin five Acts. By N. P. Willis, 
S. Colman: New York, 1839, 

This is the third numberof Mr. Colman’s Dramatic Library, 
and a very handsome, well printed pamphlet it undoubtedly 
is, Of the merits of the play we must express a divided opi- 
nion. Passages there are singularly beautiful, but as a whole, 
we are free to say we do not much admire it. The principal 
character, Tortesa, is unnatural. Men who behave with the 
brutality and coarseness—the rudeness and indecency which 
characterize this person in the earlier scenes, are incompatible 
with the magnanimity and self-sacrifice which are made the 
turning point of the play. The incidents generally strike us 
as undramatic: and the comje portions of the dialogue are 
tinged with a freedom that approaches more nearly to gross- 
ness than humour, 


Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland. 2 vols, S. Colman—New 
York, 1839,, 

Mr. Colman is a most enterprising publisher. We have 
already noticed and recommended his Library of American 
Poets, and his Dramatic Library, and we have now to offer 
him additional praise for a new undertaking, the Bier tt 
of Romance.” Of this projected series, “ Phan 
forms the first number, and that it is worthy to be the pioneer 
of the enterprise will not be doubted by those who know that 
it has been selected by our esteemed correspondent Grenville 
Mellen, Mr. M. is the editor of the “ Library,” and his in- 
troductory chapter is written with force, fervour and elegance, 
Upon his recommendation, for we have not found time since 
its receipt to read it ourselves, we venture to pronounce 
* Phantasmion”’ a production of rare merit, combining the 
richness of poetic imagination with the solid instruction of 
graver thought, and conveying in the most agreeable form a 
high and useful moral lesson, 


Statesmen of the Times of George III., by Lord Brougham, 
2 vols, Lea & Blanchard, 1839, 

This collection comprises sketches of the most eminent 
of the Statesmen who flourished during the reign of George 
III, Among them are Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Grattan, 
Canning, Thurlow, and many more of that brilliant constel- 
lation which at the period referred to shed an amazing lustre 
upon the British nation. It is searcely necessary to say that 
biographical memoirs and personal descriptions of men like 
these, from such a writer as Lord Brougham, are highly in- 
teresting. So fur as we can judge they are unprejudiced and 
impartial in the relation of facts which they contain, but the 
inferences of the noble author of course are coloured to some 
degree by his own peculiar political opinions, 


Mr. Adams’ Jubilee Oration. 

Mr. S. Colman, of New York, has published in a good sized 
pamphlet of 136 pages, the address delivered by John Quincy 
Adams, before the Historical Society of New York, on Tues- 
day the 30th day of April, 1839, being the fiftieth anniversary 
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of the inauguration of General Washington as President of the 
United States. 

This address contains a large amount of interesting infor- 
mation. The difficultics that preceded the formation, and 
the inefficiency that marked the progress of the confederation 
originally adopted by the States, are depicted with great 
vigour; and the causes, growing out of the unfitness of this 
league, which ultimately led to the formation of the present 
Constitution of the United States, are given in most attractive 
detail. No man, now living, perhaps, is so well qualified as 
Mr. Adams to furnish an ample and faithful history of the 
period referred to. Intimately connected with the leading 
men of the revolution by ties of blood and friendship, and 
trained from his earliest youth for the career of a statesman, 
he became necessarily familiar with all the political events 
that marked the progress of our separation mother 
country ; and having for nearly half a century a conspi- 
euous part himself in the subsequent development of our in- 
stitations, he is thoroughly conversant with all the principles, 
springs, arid movements which have been brought to influence 
them. His discourse, therefore, abounds in thrilling facts, 
and to these he has applied in illustration of his own views, 
anacuteness of argument, which, however it may fail to satisfy 
those who are opposed to him, cannot but be admired as indi- 
cative of undiminished vigour of intellect. 

The Oration is for sale by Mr. O. Rogers of this city. 


Concealment, a Novel. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 
This is a work with nothing particular to recommend it, 
on the one hand, and nothing particular to condemn it on the 
other. It is a love-story in fashionable life, and contains the 
usual amount of courtships and gossipping : sentiment and 
dialogue : set down in very decent English. 


harles Tyrrell, or the Bitter Blood. By G. T. R. James, 
. a tol Harper & Brothers, is39, . . 

Mr, James is a most prolifie writer. Scarcely has one work 
issued from the press, before another is announced as ready 
for delivery. This rapidity of production, while it betrays 
great fertility of invention, and great facility of writing, leads 
at the same time to carelessness and blemish. The effects 
of this haste are evident in “ Charles Tyrrell.” ‘The style is 
loose, frequently tautologous and faulty, and the incidents 
are oceasionally confused and undiseriminated. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, however, the story is full of inte- 
rest, and one or two of the characters are as life-like and 
faithful as any Mr. James has sketched. 


Lady Chevely, or the Woman of Honour, is the title of a 
little poem of little merit, intended as an answer to Cheveley 
or Man of Honour. We think Lady Bulwer has richly earned 
the disgust of the good, and the scorn of the wise, by her late 
ill-advised publication ; but these two-penny poetical pam- 
phiets will neither cause her repentance, nor the public ad- 
vantage. 


Sketches of Public Cha: Discourses, and Essays. To 
which is added a Disserta on the Eloquence of the 
fasten, by Beary Lord Brougham, 2 vols, Carey & 

rt, ‘ 


These volumes are in part made up of the introductions to 
speeches delivered on vari oceasions by Lord B 
including descriptions of many prominent public . 
They contain also several speeches of his Lordship, and his 
Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients. 

We have already taken oceasion to express an high opinion 
of Lord Brougham’s talent, and the work now published will 
detract nothing from his lofty reputation. Sbrewd, sagacious, 
Profound and discriminating in his views and opinions: 
thoroughly familiar with all the leading events of the memo- 
rable umes through which he has passed : capable of forming 
just estimates both of the motives and conduct of the eminent 
statesmen by whom he was surrounded, his work necessarily 
aequires a degree of value beyond that of most cotemporary 
history. In the explanation which it furnishes of many lead- 
ing measures of policy, the development of secret springs of 





action and the unravelling of much that to mere observers 
seems wholly inexplicable, it will be found especially inte- 
resting . 

Francia’s Reign of Te’ bei 

Paraguay. J.P. and W. P oberteon. 2 ven Gatey 

& Hart, 1839, 

Dr. Francia is among the remarkable men of this age. 
From the condition of an obseure lawyer, without political 
connection, or other external advantages, he has risen to the 
most absolute despotism, over an immense and fertile country, 
which modern times have witnessed. In uncontrolled domi- 
nion—pure, unmixed, and unmitigated authority—the grand 
Sultan falls far behind him, and in cruel, cold-blooded, heart- 
less ferocity, the annals of eastern tyranny cannot find his 
parallel, By his system of terror he has reduced the most 
teeming and luxuriant province of South America almost to 
a waste: converted a peaceful and happy population into 
cringing and suspicious slaves: broken down all the barriers 
of religion and morality: suspended a flourishing commerce : 
uprooted domestic institutions, and trampled on domestic 
affections: and substituted for the government of mild and 
equitable Jaws, the rigorous and exacting government of the 
sword. 

These letters furnish an aceount of the character and ca- 
reer of this. wonderful man, The authors, men of intelligence 
and observation, resided for many years in Paraguay, and 
having, at first, enjoyed the confidence of the despot, possess- 
ed many opportunities of studying his policy, as well as of 
beholding his unmatched atrocities. The result of their 
observations are here embodied in a fanciful and agreeable 
style; and it is scarcely necessary to say they are of a charac- 
ter calculated deeply to engage the attention of every reader, 
The Barber of Paris, or Moral Retribution, By Paul de Kock. 

2 vols. Carey & Hart, 1839, 

We are not of those who greatly admire the modern school 
of French Romance. We acknowledge the genius of Victor 
Hugo ; but his terror and monstrosities, his far-reachings after 
effect, and above all his revolting and unnatural conceptions 
make us revolt from his productions, From the grosser im- 
moralities of George Sands, Dumas, and others, we turn with 
disgust. Paul de Kock occupies a middle ground. Not 
wholly free from extravagancies nor entirely without the 
taint of indecency, he is more natural than his contemporaries: 
entertains juster views of society, and his feelings flow in a 
kindlier and healthier channel. He does not so often outrage 
us with the improbable, nor repel us with the coarse pictures 
which disfigure the pages of most of the class to which he 
belongs; and he occasionally shows a tenderness and pathos, 
an exquisite sense of the beautiful and true, which few of 
them can aspire to. His humour is graceful and delicate, 
sometimes, it is true, bordering upon the license of his com- 
peers, but rarely rivalling them in grossness, In “ Andrew 
the Savoyard” there were many traits of benevolent disposi- 
tions, simple and open-hearted honesty, careless good-nature 
and genuine worth, and these characteristics are said to dis- 
tinguish the Author no less than his writings. The ‘‘ Barber” 
though one of the most popular of De Kock’s works is by no 
means the most pleasing. There is a painful interest in parts 
of the story, and a violence in the catastrophe, which are 
unpleasant to the reader ; but it abounds also in well painted 
delineations of manners, curious observations of society, and 
accurate perceptions of motives, 

It is but justice too to De Kock, to say that he has been 
wretchedly marred by his translator, 


FASHIONS AND WINDOW CURTAINS. 

We have nothing particular to say this month as a descrip- 
tion of cur plate—but we can say that a better Engraving 
of a Fashion plate has never been offered to our patrons. 
The dresses are neat and will answer as patierns for morning 
dresses at any time. It will be perceived that the sofa is an 
entirely new article and as convenient as it is novel, The 
window drapery is unexceptivnable. 

Our August number will contain a novelty, which we think 
will astonish and gratify. 
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